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BAHNSON HUMIDIFIERS EXCEL | 
BECAUSE THEY HUMIDIFY WELL 


UNIT CONTROL—Produces the right amount of moisture in the right place at the right 
time. 


NO DRY SPOTS—Complete Aorizontal air circulation distributes humidity evenly and 
thoroughly into every part of the room. 


BAHNSON HUMIDIFIERS—Cut seconds and speed up production. 
On exhibit in 
Booth 88, International Textile Exposition 


Mechanics Building, Boston 
Week of April 12th 


The Bahnson Company 


Humidification Engineers 
Winston-Salem, N. C. New York Office: 93 Worth Street 
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Reeds—Reeds—Reeds 
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15 years experiencein making Loom Reeds. 


Each year some improvement. 


Ask almost 


any weave mill in the South. Do you use 


themp 


Charlotte Manufacturing Co. 


Card Clothing and Reeds 


Charlotte, 


What this Concentration of Resources 
Means to Dyestuff Users 


EVER before in the history of the industry 

have dyestuff consumers been offered a service 
such as this. It has been made possible only by pool- 
ing the accumulated experience of dye manufacturers 
who have always rendered the best service to dyestuff 
consumers. 
Some of these dyestuff manufacturing plants were 
founded almost a century ago, and there is available 
the sum of the skill and experience of these leaders. 
Quality dyes such as marketed by this company are 
the result of intensive and continuous research and 
assure the textile industry of dependable dyes unsur- 
passed in fastness properties. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


230 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Boston Providence, R. I. 
Philadelphia Chicago 


San Francisco 
Charlotte, N. C 


North Carolina 


Satistaction— 


THE LH WILLIAMS CO 


THE SHUTTLE PEOPLE 


Geo. F. Bahan 
Southern Representative 


807 W. Trade St. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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3\\Years Ago, 
you couldn't 
get it—at any 


3 years ago you had to go 
to one source for your litho- 
graphic requirements—to an 
entirely different source 
(probably the Kaumagraph 
Company) for your trade- 
mark transfers. 


What a nuisance it was— 
what an inconvenience! 


So a little over a year ago, 
at the suggestion of many of 
our customers, the Kauma- 
graph Company established a 
lithographic department. And 
now many of our old custom- 
ers are finding it a great con- 
venience to get both their 
lithographic and transfer re- 
quirements from the same 
single source. 


We wish you’d write us for 
actual samples of either ser- 
vice or both; for these photo- 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY graphs do justice to neither! 
Established 1903 
7 E. Third St. - Cc. 
New York Boston 
Philadelphia Paris, Ont. x... 


KAUMAGRAPH DRY TRANSFERS 
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We Will Display 


at the 


International Textile Exposition 
to be held in 


Boston, Massachusettes 


April 12th to 17th 1926 
(Spaces 120-125 Inclusive) 


Automatic Intermediate Worsted Loom 
Automatic Dobby Dress Goods Loom 
Automatic Jacquard Blanket Loom 
Automatic Satinet Loom 


Narrow Fabric Loom 


--also-- 


Mechanical Warp Stop Motions 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. PHILADELPHIA, PA. ALLENTOWN, PA. PATERSON, N.J. 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 
S. B. Alexander, Southern Manager, Charlotte, N. C. 
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DEBUNKING 


By An Expert Debunker 
Chas. E. Carpenter, 


UTOMOBILES are used for 
the most part by those who 
do not know. 


I offer the number of lem- 
ons that have gotten by, as 
an evidence of the truth of 
this statement. 


The average automobile user knows as 
much about lubrication as an army mule does 
about Greek. Is it any wonder, therefore, 
that the great bulk of the motor oils offered 
are of the sort that will appeal most to the 
ignoramus 


Once upon a time a doctor, who had at- 
tended the family of a Houghton Man, used 
HOUGHTON’S VITAL MOTOR OIL in his 
Franklin. His repair bills were practically 
nothing for over 25,000 miles. The Hough- 
ton Man thought this was a good argument 
with which to convince the garage man, 
where he stored his car, to use and sell 
HOUGHTON’S VITAL MOTOR OIL. 


What was the natural thing for the garage 
* man to say? 


Well! He said it! 


“Tf all my customers used so little oil and 
gasoline and required so little repairs. and 
bought a car so infrequently, | would starve 
to death. Your VITAL MOTOR OIL has no 
attractions for me.” 


Did you ever see quality goods sold by 
akers at a country fair? 


MOTOR OILS 


Near Editor of 
The HOUGHTON LINE. 


And you will never see quality motor oils 


sold at any place where quality motor oils 
are not appreciated. 


This argument that it is essential to chart 
all automobiles and then with great show of 
superintelligence specify a different grade of 
oil for each different make of a car, is all 
“bunk.” Most of these different grades come 
out of the same barrel. 


White, Mack, Autocar and Reo trucks; 
Ford, Dodge, Rolls Royce, Pierce-Arrow, 
Packard, Cadillac, Oldsmobile, Nash, Chrvs- 
ler, Willys-Knight and Wills Sainte Claire 
pleasure cars; Sterling, Buffalo, Standard, 
Kermath, Universal and Wisconsin marine 
engines are all being operated, with maxi- 
mum of efficiency and minimum of repairs, 
with one and only one make of lubricating oil | 
and that is VITAL MEDIUM. 


When an oil concern claims that a different 
type of oil must be supplied for each make 
of car, he admits inferiority of his oils, for 
there are not sufficient radical differences in 
operating conditions among the various 
makes of cars, to call for different grades of 
lubricants. 


There is no authority anywhere that will 
deny this statement. 


We put up HOUGHTON’S VITAL MOTOR 
OILS in convenient cans for those who have 
the convience to buy their own motor oils 
and it might be well to take this matter up 
with a Houghton Man the next time he calls. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


P. O. Box 6913, North Philadelphia, Pa. 


Distributors Located At 


GREENSBORO, N. C. GREENVILLE, S&S. C. 


P. O. Box 663 511 Masonie Temple 
Phone: Greensboro 1990 Phone: Greenville 2316 


AND ALL OVER THE WORLD 


ATLANTA, GA. 
1016 Healey Building 
Phone: Watnut 4807 


ST. LOUIS, MO 


Garfield 3559 


the ‘Textile Industry 


418 N. Third St. 
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| Dyestuff’’ 
| 
COLORS 
¢ 
4 
Anthren 
e and Thianthrene Colors 
X Vat dyes answerin 
g th 
| various color destroying y 
| influences. ; 
Fast to Light Direct Colors 
: or use where ee to light is the only ; f 
requirement. 
Weh 
' e have ; full line of standard and special products. 
onsult us for the color you need. 
: ¢ 
¢ t 
NEWPORT 
WPORT CHE 
MICAL WORKS, Inc 
PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
BRANCH OFFI 
Boston, Mass., Providence, R. L., 
‘ago, Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, S. C. ¢ 
| ¢ 
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HE following article, written by 

Dr. Harold Hibbert, professor of 
chemistry in McGill University, for 
the Daily News Record, discusses 
some of the problems that have been 
brought about by the development 
of rayon as one of the most impor- 
tant textile fibres. 


The phenomenal development of 
the rayon industry during the last 
ten years, together with abnormally 
high profits derived therefrom, call 
for some analysis as to the future 
trend and possible new developments 
to be anticipated. 


In the first place it is scarcely to 
be expected that prices can remain 
much longer at their present level 
and competition will, as a natural 
consequence, play havoc with the 
newer manufacturer unless he has 
developed a satisfactory economical 
process of manufacture and also an 
outlet for the product in his own 
mills. 


There is no hiding fact that very 
large sums of money have been lost 
by cotton spinners, weavers and 
other industrialists, both in Europe 
and America, due to mis!eading -in- 
formation supplied to them by so- 
called cellulose experts and engi- 
neers, and in this connection pos- 
sibly certain manufacturer of ma- 
chinery have been no less culpable 
offenders. 


New Problems Faced. 


The colton manufacturer brought 
face to face with new chemical in- 
dustry—for rayon industry cannot 
be regarded otherwise than this— 
has been only too willing to listen 
to the advice of men possessing but 
a limited knowledge of the manu- 
facture of viscose silk, but who. 
nevertheless, are willing to design, 
erect and equip a factory irrespec- 
as to final performance or anything 
in the way of guarantee. 

The ability to make rayon (of a 
kind) is a task which any intelligent 
‘high-school boy could be taught lo 
carry out in a few weeks. On the 
other hand, to manufacture rayon of 
the desired quality, uninterruptedly, 
and at a satisfactory profit, is a very 
complex process and one which can 
only be satisfactorily solved by a 
technically trained man, possessing 
@ very sound knowledge, both of 
chemistry and engineering, and 
backed by years of experience in the 
entire operating technique. 

The word “entire” is stressed be- 
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cause in so many cases coming to 
the writer’s attention in England, 
Germany, France and America, fail- 
ure has been courted, and obtained 
by placing entire reliance for the 
conduct of operators on an engineer 
or technical man acquainted only 
with one branch of the subject, for 
example, the textile as distinct from 
the chemical end of manufacturing. 
It is for this reason that the opinion 
may be expressed with consideable 
safety that many of the recent flo- 
tations in England, and some also in 
America, are predestined to failure. 

To the trained technician familiar 
with the manufacture of rayon, it is 
a trite commonplace that the “heart 
of the business” lies in the perfec- 
tion of the “chemical control.” If 
this lacking nothing can be done to 
save the business. 

Two Classes of Materials. 

To the scientific worker, the field 
of artificial silk manufacture com- 
prises two distinct classes of ma- 
terial. ‘To the first belong viscose; 
cuprammonium and Chardonnet 
silks; while celanese, or cellulose 
acetate silk, belongs to the second 
class. 


The former are all included under 
the name rayon and are made by dis- 
solving either cotton linters or wood 
pulp (the chemical name for which 
is cellulose) in certain chemical re- 
agents. The thick viscous solution 
obtained is then forced through very 
fine orifices in the end of a metal 
nozzle into a solution of certain 
chemicals in which the solution of 
cellulose is coagulated and a series 
of continuous threads formed which 
are then collected either on a spool 
or in a centrifugal pot. The material 
obtained in all of these cases is 
merely a modified type of cellulose. 
On the other hand, celanese, which 
belongs to the second class, is a new 
type of chemical compound, obtain- 
ed by subjecting the cotton to the 
action of chemical reagents which 
in part remain permanently altached 
to the cotton or wood pulp complex 
in the form of a new stable chemi- 
cal derivative, namely cellulose (coi- 
ton or wood pulp) acetate. The 
fiber so obtained i§ no longer cotton 
and fabrics made from is possess 
properties differing fundamentally 
in physical and chemical character 
from a regenerated cellulose such 
uS viscose silk. 


It may be of interest to inquire 
qualities of 


as the characteristic 


both classes of artificial silk in com- 
parison with those of cotton. 


Luster is Big Feature. 


In both cases the outstanding fea- 
ture is that of luster. Neither in 
strength, durability, resistanace to 
moisture and alkalies, bleaching 
agents, etc., can any one of them 
compare with cotton, especially with 
a mercerized fine cotton yarn. 

In the case of rayon, the entire 
efforts of the mauufacturer are 
concentrated upon the production cf 
a material which will have maxi- 
mum strength and elasticity when 
wet, and will possess uniform dye- 
ing properties, and it may be boldly 
asserted that neither problem has 
yet been satisfactorily solved. 

Both problems demand for their 
solution a highly developed theoreti- 
cal knowledge of the botanical, col- 
loidal and chemical properties of the 
cellulose complex. 

One point seems to be well estab- 
lished and that is that the dyer often 
has been blamed for a damaged prod- 
uct when the quality of the original 
rayon was in reality itself responsi- 
ble, 

The question of unevenness in dye- 
ing is associated with a variety of 
manufacturing faults, the secrets 
of which are partly known, partly 
unknown, to the individual manu- 
facturers. 

In a word, they are traceable to 
lack of uniformity and control in 
manufacture. From this point of 
view it is unreasonable to expect 
from either the average consulting 
chemist or mauufacturer of chemi- 
cal equipment, the necessary data 
covering the chemical control and 
other manufacturing data. 

The only man competent to under- 
take such work and to advise is a 
chemical engineer, backed by a suc- 
cessful record of manufacturing ex- 
perience. 

Keener Fight Likely. 


In the near future competition is 
likely to be made keener so that any 
improvement with regard to wear- 
ing qualities, strength, elastieity, 
efc., is likely to prove of consider- 
able value. 

Along what line is such progress 
to be achieved 

In Europe it is evident the larger 
companies are working very actively 
en the subject and enlisting the ser- 
vices of the best intellects in the 
scientific world such as physicists, 
the colloid and organic chemists and 


Research Rayon Manufacture 


the bontanists. The problem is a 
difficult one on account of the high- 
ly complex character of the cellu- 
lose molecule. Rayon silk differs in 
character, phiysically, and in all 
probability chemically, from _ the 
original raw material (cotton; wood 
pulp) and the problem to be solved 
is either to conduct operations so 
that the change is reduced to a min- 
imum, or by a subsequent treat- 
ment to nullify the draw-backs 
found in the resulting rayon prod- 
uct. Further research on the X-ray 
analysis of fibers will probably assist 
largely in the solution of these prob- 
lems, especially when backed by 
new fundamental chemica] know- 
ledge of the cellulose molecule. 

The future may be expected to 
evolve a new rayon in which the af- 
finity of this textile for dyestuff is 
much more pronounced and its loss 
in strength when wet will be Iess 
pronounced, 


In view of the fact that what is 
primarily desired is a fabric witli 
all the good qualities of cotton, but 
a more highly developed luster, it 
seems probable that some method 
of surface trealment will be develop- 
ed in which only the surface and 
not the main body of the fiber has 
been changed. 

Use of Artificial Silk and Wool. 

Rapid progress is being made in 
Europe in connection with the use 
of artificial silk for the production 
of woolen fabrics, the cheapest kind 
of serap and. manufactured rayon 
being used for this purpose. 

Another drawback of cotton, 
namely its poor insulating quality, 
is being overcome to a considerable 
extent by the new method of “wool- 
enizing” cotton and rayon, and in- 
dicates the possibility of new fields 
of modified fabrics. 


Recent developments also point 
to the discovery of new types of 
rayon possessing more of a “Matt” 
appearance and the scroop of real 
silk. Such ‘properties can be im- 
parted, as witnessed by the writer, 
to the ordinary type of viscose silk. 

Probably the most interesting of 
the recent developments in rayon 
manufacture has been the successful 
use of immature viscose solution 
for the production of. high-grade 
silk of both coarse and fine count 
denier. This enables the manufac- 
turer to save a large amount on capi- 
tal outlay for machinery and instal- 
lation and also leads to a marked de- 
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erease in the cost of production. 

As the technique of rayon manu- 
facturers improves, there are gradu- 
ally being evolved a number of 
special types applicable to the di‘- 
ferent branches of the industry, the 
properties of a rayon silk for weavy- 
ing very different from those de- 
manded by the knitter. There seems 
to be in fact, a marked tendency 
abroad to develop the knitting side 
of the industry at the expense of 
woven goods. 

Cuprammonium Process. 

In the cuprammonium proccess 
method, the cellulose first is dissolv- 
ed in a solution of copper in ai- 
monia. The solution is then forced 
through the nozzle (spinnerette) into 
a coagulating bath. 

Until recently, it was thought that 
only cotton linters could be employ- 
ed, but large quantities are now 
being made from wood pulp. 

The cost of recovering the copper 
and ammonia always has-been a con- 
siderable drawback, but these now 
seem to have been largely overcome. 
One important advance which has 
been made in the fields of cupram- 
monium silk production is in the 
rate at which the fiber can be pro- 
duced. With the newer technique, 
it is possible to run the coagulating 
process of fiber formation alt a much 
higher rate than anticipated. 

Perhaps one of the most far-reach- 
ing achievements in the recent de- 
velopments of synthetic fibers has 
been the establishment of the in- 
terchangeablility of wood pulp and 
cotton for such manufacture. This 
has been rendered possible by the 
enthusiastic cooperation of the 
scientist and technical chemist. The 
results of this are far-reaching in 
character. It means that those coun- 
tries devoid of cotton, but rich in 
forest (wood pulp) resources can 
now develop a profitable domestic 
and foreign market for synthetic 
fibers. America, through her neg- 
lect of reforestation has thus de- 
prived herself of a most valuabie 
source of raw material and it is 
largely in consequence of the pos- 
sibility offered to European nations 
of being able to free themselves 
from the domination of America in 
the field of raw cotton which has 
stimulated Eureopean research and 
led to the recent remarkable devei- 
opments. 


Celanese and Other Types. 


Recent experiments carried oul in 
Germany appear to indicate the pos- 
sibility of substituting wood pulp in 
large measure for cotton linters in 
the manufacture of ‘celanese’ lypc 
of fabrics. 

The recent extensive research car- 
ried out in this field indicates the 
probability of new methods of pro- 
duction at a lower cosl, especially 
if the preliminary work on the util:- 
zation of wood pulp should prove 
successful commercially. 

It is not to be expected that the 
cost of production of acetate silk 
can ever be lowered sufficiently to 
compete with that of viscose, and its 
many superior qualities will doubt- 
less always command for it a higher 
price. 

There is apparently a wide field 
of awaiting development in the art 
of printing of rayon and celanese on 
cotton fabrics, and various methods 
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and applications are being tried out 
with a view to the production of a 
variety of new effects. Here espec- 
ially, is a development which re- 
quires the services of the highly 
trained cellulose chemist. It is pos- 
sible for him to manufacture a varie- 
ty of cellulose derivatives, some- 
what too expensive perhaps for the 
manufacture of a fiber, but partic- 
larly useful and capable of piaying 
a new and important role in the prv- 
duction of special printed effects. 


Rayon With Cotton Competion. 


The rapid improvements being 
made im the manufacture of viscose 
silk, with the probability of a con- 
siderable decrease in the manufac- 
turing cost tend more and more tv 
bring the material into active cun- 
sumption with the finer grades of 
cotton. This competition can be, and 
probably will be, met by the discoy- 
ery of new processes for merceriza- 
lion and for altering the surface 
character of the cotton, whereby 
both the luster and affinity for dye- 
stuffs are increased. There seems 
aiready, in fact, a more or less mark- 
ed tendency to move across from 
the direction of the very high shiny 
luster towards a more subdued ap- 
pearance. 

Until the marked weakness shown 
hy viscose silk in the wet state has 
been overcome, its sphere of further 
competition with fine cotton neces- 
sarily will remain restricted, 

To anyone acquainted with the 
history of the scientific and techni- 
cal development of the art. making 
rayon, the outstanding faet is the 
negligible contributions made by 
American. scientists and technical 
workers. 

The earliest development we owe 
to the work of a brilliant French 
scientist, Count de Chardonnet, who 
was the first to manufacture art- 
ficial silk, using as his raw material 
nitrated cotton. This was further 
developed by a German scientist, 


Lehner, and it was another German — 


scientist, Pauly, who developed ihe 
cuprammonium process. The vis- 
cose process owes its origin to the 
scientific investigation of the Eng- 
lish workers, Messrs, Cross & Bevan, 
while the Celanese process is es- 
sentially that developed by Swiss 
chemists, H. & C€. Dreyfus, assisted 
hy their coworkers, A. Clarel and J. 
A. Briggs. 

[It becomes of interest to ask why 
it is that America has taken so little 
part in the fundamental scientific 
work through which the newer pro- 
cesses have been developed and in 
which they are founded. 


“We Are Idea Adopters.” 


The answer is to be found in a 
recent pamphlet by Hugh Farrell, 
entitled “What Price Progress.” This 
author states: 

“In this country (America) we are 
expert technologists, ready adanters 
and adopters of other people's ideas, 
but the world credits us with little 
in the way of fundamental contribu- 
tions to progress. This is intoler- 
able, not only from the standpoint 
of national pride but also from the 
standpoint of national interest. This 
country cannot. longer risk its future 
upon the chance that it will always 
he able to ‘grab off any worthwhiie 
ideas that appear in the world.” 


Mr. 
stated: 

“The United States occupies a po- 
sition far in the rear of the majority 
of European nations, A list of the 
awards of the Nobel prizes to men 
of various nationalities reveals the 
small proportion of first minds thal 
We support. 

“Although we have an increase of 
from 100 to 500 laboratories engaged 
upon earch for application of known 
scientific fact and knowledge, we fail 
to realize fully that all of these are 
dependent upon the raw materia) 
which flows from the laboratories of 
pure science in which our nation to- 
day is greatly deficient. 

“The day is gone by when we can 
depend very much upon consequent- 
tial discovery or invention being 
mabe by the genius in a garrett. A 
host of men, great equipment, long, 
patient scientific experiments 
build up the structure of knowledge, 
not stone, but gram by grain, are 
today the fundamental source of in- 
vention and discovery. 

“World Depends on Scientists.” 

“The progress of civiliation, as all 
clear thinking historians recognize, 
depends in large degree upon the 
increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men; while the improvement 
of some machine or process is of 
great value to the world, the discov- 
ery of a law of nature applicable in 
thousands of instances and forming 
a permanent and everpresent addi- 
tion to knowledge is of far greater 
advance, 

“There is no price that the world 
could not afford to pay to those who 
have the originality of mind to carry 
scientific thought forward, and they 
wish no price. They need opportuni- 
ty Lo live and work. Only thus can 
they be reasonably expected to make 
the best use of their willingness to 
advance knowledge and, therefore, 
civilization, without thought of per- 
sonal gain.” 

There is no doubt but that in view 
of the above statements and the 
more welcome sympathetic attitude 
recently shown by cabinet officer, 
industrialist, and consumer alike, re- 
sarding the necessity for additional! 
fundamental research, the time is 
ripe for a more extensive develop- 
ment knowledge of cellulose chem- 
istry in the American colleges and 
universities. 

In Europe, the government has 
nol hestitated to assist such a move- 
ment financially and the industry is 
also contrrbuting considerably to i.s 
support. Thus, in spite of the mark- 
ed depression in the textile industry 
in England during the last four or 
five years; of the precarious eco- 
nomic state of Germany's indusiries: 
of the retarding influence to which 
war-torn Europe has been subjected, 
fhe various nations have, neverthe- 


Hoover also has recently 


less, in spite of these serious eco- 
nomic conditions, found and 
money to equip institutes for the 


prosecution of fundamental research 
on cotton, linen, silk, wool, wood 
pulp, ete. 

Meaning of Research. 

Just a word as to the meaning of 
fundamental research about which 
much misconception apparently ex- 
ists in the popular mind. 

A simple illustration will probally 
do much to explain this. The scien- 
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list in his laboratory goes work 
and as a result of considerable effort 
and application finds there are cer- 
lain laws governing the rate at 
which a liquid changes into the stale 
of vapor. For example, this change 
takes place much more readily when 
we reduce the pressure above the 
liquid, In other words, a law was 
established which taught that it re- 
quires much less heat to evaporate 
a liquid under reduced pressure. 
This constitutes fundamental re- 
search. 

The chemical engineer and tech- 
nician then apply this law industri- 
ally to the evaporation of sugar 
solutions, etc.,. m order to operate 
as economically as possible. The 
operation may be carried oul in a 
variety of ways; in different types 
of apparatus, in all of which, how- 
ever, the same fundamentai law re- 
lating to vapor pressure is employ- 
ed. This is termed technical or “im- 
dustrial research.’ 

If we wish to analyze the water 
or the solutions to be evaporated, 
which represents a much smaller 
task than either of the other two, 
this is what is termed “laboratory 
control.” 

The majority of the scientifically 
trained chemists turned oui by 
American colleges and universities 
has belonged to the last class; a 
lumited number has been trained for 
the second class; while the number 
capable and willing to devote them- 
selves to work enbraced under “fun- 
damental chemical research” has 
been proportionately small. 

Due to Misconception. 

Apparently one reason for this has 
been the confusion nol only in the 
mind of the public, but also on ti: 
part of the industrialist, the banxer, 
and the corporation president, as to 
the relative roles and values to be 
uilached to the three classes and es- 
pecially in the belief that the re- 
search chemist was essentially ai: 
analyst, whose essential duty con- 
sisted of chemical control. 

The enormous strides in the re- 
cent developments of the radio in- 
iusiry, and the electrical mdustry 
in general, have only been possil::¢ 
because of the existence of a very 
large amount of tundamental work 
in physics carried out in American 
liniversities and colleges, equaliy 
with that developed in European in- 

Another reason why the study of 
cellulose chemistry (that is, the 
scientific knowledge relating to ar- 
lificial silk) cotton, wood pulp, etc.., 
bas been neglected, lies in the fact 
that the attention of the organic 
chemist during the last 40 years has 
been concentrated entirely on at- 
tempts to manufacture new coal! tar 
products, either in the form of dyes 
cr medicinal products, photographic 
developers, etc., which was a neces- 
sary consequence of the leadership 
attained by Germany and the enor- 
mous influence exercised by her in 
this field. 

For this reason, little or no inter- 
est has been taken in the chemistry 
relating to American natural prod- 
ucts, such as cotton wood, starch, 
sugar, alcohol, etc., and the possibili- 
ties of utilizing these for the produr- 
‘ion of manifold products useful tv 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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A Means of Getting The 
Most Value From a 
Dollar's Worth 

of Starch 


A RCY is a product used in warp sizing and cloth finishing for converting ordinary 


thick boiling pearl starch into a soluble form, the solutions of which are transparent 
and remain fluid at lower temperatures. 


Trademark Reg. 


DRAKE CORPORATION 


Norfolk 


Arcy converts each 
cranule of starch in 
the cooking kettle 
into slow congealing 
liquid, preventing 
any lumps in the size 
box and in the pipe 
lines. 


Warp ervice 
=>~/mproves Weaving” 


U. 8. Patent Office 


Manufactured by 


American Rapidase Company, Inc. 


Sole Distributors for all Southern States: 


Virginia 
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COTTON 
MACHINERY 


WE BUILD A COMPLETE LINE OF 


Cotton Opening Machinery 
INCLUDING THE 


NEW MODEL CRIGHTON 
OPENER 


With Cage Section and Apron Delivery 
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The superior cleaning qualities of this type of Opener, 
for working medium and low-grade cottons, have been 
recognized by many of the leading cotton manufacturers 
in this country. 


In this machine, the fibre is not subjected to the harsh 
treatment of beating from the Feed Rolls, and a larger 
percentage of foreign matter is removed from the cotton 
than by other methods. 


Installations can be made with one, two or three 
Crightons in a line. 


We build these machines with Spiral Gear, Direct Belt 
or Vertical Motor Drive when desired. 


Write for Descriptive Bulletin and List of Users 


H & B 


American Machine Co. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Southern Office 
814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga- 
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Ventilating the Dyehouse 


DYEHOUSE, cleared of fog, 

moisture and the uncanny drip, 
drip from the ceiling is the wish, ex- 
pressed and unexpressed of every 
worker in the industry. Such a dye 
room would seem, no doubt, like a 
sort of Beulah-Land. It is, as a mat- 
ter of fact, only within the past 
decade that any concerted altention 
has been given a subject that has 
long been a source of trouble and 
annoyance both tc the workers and 
to the manufacturers of textile 
goods. In recent years improvements 
in methods of dyeing have involved 
the need for adjustment of ventilat- 
ing systems, says A. 8S. Capwell in 
the Canadian Colorist and Textile 
Processor. 

In not a few instances difficulties 
in obtaining a properly finished piece 
of cloth have been encountered due 
to lack of proper ventilation and the 
presence of excessive moisture. In 
the past, problems of this kind have 
been looked upon as necessary evils 
and hence tolerated accordingly. 
Undoubtedly the most troublesome 
factor from this angle is the damage 
done the finer yarns of cotton and 
flax by water dripping from the ceil- 
ings and staining the articles thereby 
‘lepreciating the value of the finish- 
ed product. Due to the excessive 
humidity and generally high temper- 
ature, dye house and bleachery 
operatives have  uncomfortabie 
enough conditions without being .ex- 
posed to the danger and discomfort 
of rooms to foggy to see clearly, and 
prevent accidents and with roofs 
from which a continuous rain is fall- 
ing. From both a hygienic and eco- 
nomie poimt of view, correct air 
conditioning here promises greater 
‘ndustrial health and greater indus- 
trial wealth and greater personal ef- 
ficiency. In some instances it has 
been actually impossible to work m 
these rooms because of the dense fog 
and rapidly floating vapors. It is in 
rectifying cases of this kind that the 
modern ventilating engineer can lay 
claim to some measure of distinction. 
And in controlling the humidity and 
temperatude, he has added at the 
same time a valuable chapter to the 
industrial development of the day. 

Proper Temperature. 

The proper temperature to main- 
tain in the average dye house or 
bleachery plant is somewhat open to 
debate. Due to the fact that the 
worker in these places has become 
used to a high temperature and high 
humidity, the ordinary rules of 
“comfort zone” do not appiy. A 
temperature ranging between 80 and 
90 deg. f., is common where dye 
house workers are employed and 
any reduction is apt to be a subject 
of complaint. Because of the two 
existing conditions of high tempera- 
ture and great quantities of misl 
and vapor prevailing, the humidity 
is necessarily high. While air at 60 
deg. f., can only absorb about 538 
grains of aqueous vapor per cu. ft., 
at 80 deg. f., it can absorb 13.2 grains 
(complete saturation) per cu. ft. It 
therefore, follows that when satur- 
ated air is cooled, there follows a 
separation of water in the form of 
a fog or mist. 

There are two major problems 


fronting the engineer in undertak- 
ing the ventilation of a dye house 
or bleachery; first, the removal ol 
large volumes of steam and water 
vapor given off by the vats, tubs, 
ete., second to facilitate its removal 
in such manner that the moisture 
will not condense on the cool inter- 
ior surfaces of the bulding, there- 
by causing dripping on the Lextiles 
and rapid depreciation of the build- 
ing as well. In more ways than one, 
the ventilating requirements for 
each dye house constitute an individ- 
ual problem to which no general 
rules or specifications can be ap- 
plied. On the other hand, some basic 
principles are always applicable, al- 
though the details may vary consid- 
erably in actual practice. 

The first step, for instance, in the 
solution of any dye house ventilating 
problem is to determine the volume 
of air necessary to produce the re- 
quired air change. Just what this 
will be will depend almost entirely 
upon the location and number of 
machines in the room, the greater 
the number the more frequent being 
the air.change required. In instali- 
ing any ventilating apparatus it is 
of some importance if proper ef- 
ficiency is to be attained, that the 
natural draft tendencies in the builid- 
ing be followed in both bringing in 
and taking the air from the dye 
house. If this is not followed, not 
cniy will a lower air capacity resull, 
but the conflicting air currents like- 
ly will cause condensalion, More 
important than this phase, however, 
is a study of the duct system to be 
installed. Upon the correctness of 
this layout, more than anything else, 
aepends the proper functioning of 
the ventilating system. Provision 
must be made for passing dry, warm 
air over each machine from which 
vapor and mist is coming and to 
form an insulator of warm air over 
the cold surfaces of the building, 
such as the roof, on which conden- 
sation tends to settle. In this con- 
nection it is worth noting that in 
some plants a double roof has been 
built and warm air passed between 
the inner and outer sections. In other 
instances, this sectional opening be- 
tween the roofs has been insulated. 

At the same time all natural air 
currents must be observed. Where 
there is a strong natural drafl, for 
instance, such as over a tub or val, 
this condition should be utilized and 
the exhaust located directly above 
if possible. In addition to the above 
factors governing successful installa- 
tion of ventilating apparatus, there 
must be considered such points as 
the amount of work handled by each 
machine, location of all roof timbers, 
type construction of the roof and 
walls of the building, etc. In other 
words, it must always be borne in 
that no dyehouse problem can be 
solved successfully without first 
having an intimate knowledge of all 
conditions as they exist, and these 
can be obtained only by making a 
first ‘hand study of each case as it 
arises. 


The Equipment. 

The principal parts of the dye- 
house and bleachery ventilating ap- 
paratus are the heating equipment, 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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The new dull finishes 


can easily produced 


BRIGHT days lie just ahead for the dull-finish 


fabric. Wearied of over-much luster, the public 
is now veering, as usual, toward the other extreme. 
It wants richness still, but a richness that is more 
restrained, more subtle. 

To secure the desired effects, alert manufac- 
turers are using Celanese brand yarn. Finishes 
of any desired degree of dullness are imparted to 
the fabric, right at the dyehouse, in a manner 
simple, sure, and exceedingly economical. These 
finishes are permanent under all conditions of 
service. They can be applied to Celanese brand 
yarn, alone. 

Patterns in self-tones may easily be secured 
by passing the dull-finished fabric under a hot 
printed roller. 


We shall gladly provide detailed 
information upon request 


CELANESE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
BRAND YARNS 


Tbe. AMERICAN CELLULOSE & CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Lid 


15 East 26TH STREET, NEw YORK 


WORKS AT AMCELLE (NEAR CUMBERLAND) MARYLAND 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: TODD B. MEISENHEIMER, ROOM 1116, JOHNSTON BUILDING 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


CELANBSE is the registered trademark in the 
United States, of the American Cellulose & 
Chemical Manufacturing Company, Ltd., 
to designate its brand of yarns, fabrics, 
garments, etc. 
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RODNEY X HUNT MACHINE COMP 


Silk Reel Machines 
Double the capacity 
of other types 
SAL 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE Co. 


53 Mill Street, Orange, Mass. 


The Superiority of 


ALUMINUM PAINT 


for the interior walls, ceilings, roofs, tanks, towers and fences of indus- 
trial plants has been proven and today many of the larger textile mills 
of the South are specifying it for these purposes. 


To mention only one feature, Aluminum Paint gives to mill walls 
the same light refraction that two coats of the so-called mill whites or 
mill enamels give them, and at the same time diffuses a soft, pleasant 
light, easy on the eye, and is never trying on the workers’ dispositions. 

Aluminum Paint can be applied with either a brush or gun. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that to obtain the best results 


“WATCO 787° 


Aluminum Mixing Varnish 


is the vehicle that should at all times be used. 


Tests made during the past few years by the largest users of Alumi- 
num Paint have proven conclusively that the vehicle should be one that 
is water-resisting, and should be a varnish that would show no whitening 
after the most severe water tests. In these tests, where several varnishes 
were used, “Watco 787” Aluminum Mixing Varnish has stood out supe- 
rior to all others. 


Information that will help you on your next paint job will be gladly 
sent on request. 


Wm. Waterall & Co., Inc. 


Industrial Paint and Varnish Specialists 
601-602 Manhattan Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Manufacture of Fancy Goods 


This is the second of a series of 
articles on fancy weaving. The next 


will appear in an early issue— 
Editor. 


What is Fancy Weaving? 


Every variety of fabric, whether 
plain or figured, is made by cross- 
ing and interlacing two separate 
series of threads together by means 
of harness and shuttle on a loom; or 
by looping and interlacing a single 
thread into a texture by means of 
a system of needles on a knitting 
machine. If a woven fabric is 
analyzed it will longitudinally 
through the piece, all of which may 
or may not be white or colored, 
whether or not the finished piece is 
to be of the plain or the fancy class. 
That is, the body of threads running 
in this direction and composing the 
warp may be all white or other 
color and woven plain on a plain 
two or three harness loom with a 
single shuttle, or figured designs 
may be produced by weaving that 


mber of 


same warp in a fancy loom with 
eight, ten or more harnesses and a 
single shuttle containing thread of 
the same color. The fancy effects 
would be derived entirely by manip- 
ulation of the yarns. A fancy fab- 
ric would result in lieu of a plain 
one. 


Or a fancy weave might be ob- 
tained by using variously colored 
threads in the warp and still weave 
that warp on the plain principle 
with two harnesses and one shuttle. 
The second system of threads com- 
pose those which extend trans- 
versely in the piece and these too 
may be arranged in one color or 
mixed colors, like those of the warp, 
according to whether plain or fancy 
goods are wanted. 


Four Methods of Weaving Fancy 
Goods in the Loom. 


There are four methods by which 
fancy effects can be made in the 
looms, for it is in the weaving de- 
partment in which the greatest de- 
stinction between a plain goods and 
a faney goods mill exists. Yarns 
for plain goods are prepared in the 
carding, spinning and warping de- 
partments the same as for fancy 
goods, except that in some instances 
it is necessary to put a little more 
twist in the warp yarns intended 


for fancy weaving owing to the in- 
creased number of harnesses and 
added friction. Also in the warp- 
ing room a little more sizing is com- 
monly used to stiffen and solidify 
yarns that may have to stand more 
stress in the weaving of a fancy de- 
sign than in weaving a plain one. 
Of the four methods of weaving the 
yarns in order to produce something 
more than a plain weave, the first 
comprises those designs which are 
worked out entirely in the loom by 
utilizing variously colored threads 
in both warp and filling. The sec- 
ond method includes those designs 
made by combining two or more 
weaves with a view of getting vari- 
ations in the pattern with warp and 
filling all one color. The third 
method includes those fancy effects 
woven with a weave combination 
and a color combination of yarns in 
the warp and the filling. The fourth 
methods comprises those fancy 
weave effects produced with warp 
and filling one color but with cer- 


The lever and chain system of the 
pane ade owelve 
or pore with 


Sm Agrvess 


tain figured designs executed by 
harness or shuttle manipulation. 
The cam or tappet motion of the 
harnesses of the plain loom limits 
the number of harnesses employed, 
also the movements of the harnesses 
so that all of these methods of 
weaving cannot be performed on a 
plain loom. 


Those. patterns of the first meth- 
od can be woven on a plain cam 
loom, with its limited number of 
harnesses and movements of those 
harnesses, so far as the stripping 
is concerned, as the stripes are the 
results of introducing the variously 
colored threads into the warp when 
making the warp. Some plain looms 
are equipped with a two-box shut- 
tle motion on one or both sides, in 
which event the designs of this 
class may also contain two colors in 
the fillmg and a cheeking pattern 
produced. But the fancy weaves of 
the second method will require the 
use of a fancy loom with its twelve 
or more harnesses in order that two 
or more weaves may be combined, 
or a single intricate weave used, to 
execute the pattern. As the fancy 
loom is usually provided with a 
four box shuttle motion at one or 
both ends, it is possible to introduce 
that many colors in the filling, if 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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Meeting 0 yf Southern Yarn § inners’ 
Association 


The annual meeting of the South- 
ern Yarn Spinners Association, held 
Tuesday in Charlotfe, was unusual- 
ly well attended. The meeting was 
largely devoted to a discussion of 
trade conditions. It was brought 
out that the mills are much better 
sold ahead than has been generally 
believed, the amount of business on 
hand being considerably in excess of 
most market estimates. It also 
showed that the spinners are not 
accumulating stocks of yarns, and 
that they are strongly opposed to 
making stock yarns at this time. 

A resolution was passed declar- 
ing that spinners should limit pro- 
duction to actual orders at renum- 
erative prices and should make no 
yarns for stock. 

Present yarn prices were charac- 
terized as very unsatisfactory and 
it was the sense of the meeting thal 
orders be accepted only at prices 
that are above the cost of produc- 
tion. 

A. M. Fairley, of Laurinburg, N. 
C., was re-elected president. Charles 
Iceman, of Monroe, N. C., and W. B. 
Moore, of York, 8S. C., were elected 
vice-presidents. 

The director elected were M. W. 
Darby, Florence, Ala; A. A. Shu- 
ford, of Hickory: A. F. Garrou, Val- 
dese, N. C., R. L. Huffine, Hope Mills, 
N. C., and Charles Iceman. 

In his annual report, C. Singleton 
Green, secretary of the Association 
reviewed conditions that have pre- 
vailed in the yarn markets for the 
past year. He stressed the fact that 
radical changes have taken place in 
yarn purchasing methods and thaf 
spinners must operate their plants 
in keeping with the changed meth- 
ods of distribution. Mr. Green's re- 
port, in part, was as follows: 

Secretary’s Report. 

The yarn business for the year 
1925 was on the whole more satis- 
factory than for the previous year. 
In January 1925 prices less freight, 
commission and discount compared 
with cotton plus waste showed a 
manufacturing margin representing 
about replacement value. The de- 
crease beginning in February fin- 
ally reached its low point in June 
with so small a manufacturing mar- 
gin as to show a material loss on 
all sales accepted at prevailing 
prices. During the summer months 
and the early fall months, while the 
price of cotton and yarns was below 
the level in January, the manufac- 
turing margin showed a gradual in- 
crease, finally reaching a figure 
considerably better than replace- 
ment value in October. For the 
month of Deeember prices of both 
cotton and yarns reached the low 
point for the year, but in spite of 
that the manufacturing “margin 
represented almost replacement 
values. Operations were materially 
curtailed during the summer 
months for lack of business, and in 
the early fall months and until al- 
most the end of the year by a shor'- 
of power occasioned by the 
drouth. The fact that although both 
the price of cotton and yarns were 
maternally lower in October than at 


the beginning of the year and thal 
the manufactufing margin should 
have been greater in October than 
during the preceding portion of the 
vear, indicates beyond question the 
material benefit that the spinners 
experienced due to the enforced 
curtailment. 

We believe that if curtailment 
advocated by the Association had 
heen more generally practiced be- 
ginning earlier in the year, that a 
higher level of prices could have 
been maintained, and more profit- 
able operations would have result- 
ed. It was not however until prices 
had receded materially below the 
cost of production that curtailment 
was generally effected. 

The present condition of trade is 
stagnant, with but little demand and 
prices below cost of production. 

The entire method of distribution 
will have to be reorganized to meet 
changed buying conditions. Condi- 
tions and methods of purchase have 
made a radical change, and the fact 
has to be realized that the hand to 
month buying has become a perma- 
nent factor, and not a mere tempor- 
ary condition. Manufacturing oper- 
ations will have to be regulated in 
acordance with these changed con- 
ditions. 

While purchases are in small lots, 
and business is reported quiet, the 
total aggregate of purchases show 
that the consumption of cotton 
goods for the year 1925, according 
lo government statistics, were fully 
up to its normal quantity. It now 
is a question of manufacturers 
operating and regulating’ their 
operations to suit the changed 
method of purchasing. To operate at 
full capacity and accumulate stocks 
in the hope of selling them later at 
advantageous prices is to invite 
disaster, as any accumulation of 
stocks tends to depress an already 
sluggish market. 


on Ivanhoe Mills. 

Raleigh, N. C—A hearing to de- 
lermine whether or not the Ivanhoe 
Mills, which is now in the hands of 
a receiver, owes the government a 
large sum in excess taxes was begun 
Tuesday before J. P. Cheshire, Jr., 
referee. 

The government claims that in- 
correct returns were made by. the 
company and that the government 
has a claim against the receivership 
for slightly more than $200,000. To 
this is added a 50 per cent penalty, 
making the total approximately 
$310,000. 

Auditors who have examined the 
books of the company for the re- 
ceiver claim that correct reports 
were made the government and that 
if is due nothing in taxes. 


Fire at Quark Mill. 


Fire at the Ozark Mill, Gastonia, on 
Tuesday did damage estimated at 
around $10,000. The fire damaged 
the building and a quantity of yarns 
and water damage was done to 
yarns and some of the machinery. 
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Practical Discussions By Practical Men 


| 


Weaving Cloth Three Times the 
Loom Width. 


Editor: 


In order to weave cloth three 
times the width of the loom, what 
is the movement of the shuttles be- 
tween the ends. In other words, 
how should this be laid out on paint 
paper? Dunno. 


Testing for the Correct Twist. 
Editor: 


Will vou please advise me through 
your Discussion Department, what 
is considered the best way to ascer- 
tain the correct twist being put into 
my yarns? Calif. 


Life of Shuttle. 


Editor: 


What is the average life of ashul- 
tle in a 40-inch bobbin change. loom, 
running 170 picks per minute, mak- 
ing osnaburgs using No. 12 yarn in 
a 14% dent reed. 


Setting Comber for Oiled Cotton. 


Editor: 


Will some reader please tell me 
the proper settings for a “Nasmith 
Comber” in order to run oiled cot- 
fon. I have experienced a little 
trouble with the cotton clinging to 
the brushes. The suction doesn't 
seem to take it off readily. How 
close in should the bristles be set? 

Nasmith. 
Taking Off Separators. 


Editor: 


Please allow me space in your Dis- 
cussion Department for the follow- 
ing questions: 

I have the Whitin spinning frames 
and my filling frames have separa- 
tors. I wish to take the separators 
cff. I would be glad to hear from 
several men on this, as I do not like 
separators on filling frames. I have 
been forced to use them in order to 
get a traveler that would not be too 
heavy al the top of the bobbin. 

I have a 2%-inch gauge frame, No. 
2 flange ring, but am going to put 
on the No. 1 flange ring if I can get 
away from the separators. The dis- 
tance from the steel roll to guide 
wire is 5% inches: from guide wire 
‘fo top of bobbin, 2% inches: from 
steel roll to bottom base rail 17% 
inches; gauge of frame 2% inches. | 
can raise spindle base rail % inches 
or let it down % inches. I can raise 
the guide 1 inch or lower it 1 inch. 

I want to know how to get the 
separators off and not have so much 
balloon on ends so they will not lash 
together. What would be the best 
traveler to use, round point or 
square point on coarse numbers, say 
is or 15s filling and 16s or 17s warp 
and 23s warp and 26.50s filling. [If 
any further information is wanted 


The Practical Discussion Department of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin is open to all readers whether they are interested in seeking 
information on technical questions or are willing to help “the other 
fellow” who has experienced trouble in some phase of his work. 

The questions and answers are from practical men and have often 
proved extremely valuable in giving help when it was urgently needed. 

The interchange of ideas between superintendents and overseers 
develops a great deal of worth while information that results in much 
practical benefit to the men who are concerned with similar problems. 

You are invited to make free use of this department and to join 
in discussing various problems that are mentioned from week to week. 
Do not hesitate because you do not feel that you are an experienced 
writer. We will take care of that part of it—Editor. 


regarding this change address me 
through the Bulletin. 
Spinner. 


Answer to Howler. 


Kaditor: 


No. although the traveler does not 
put in the twist it has plenty of work 
to do. It does three very important 
things. First, it is a guide through 
which the yarn passes so.that it will 
be wound correctly on the bobbin. 
Second, it acts as a tension device 
according to the weight of the trav- 
eler, by dragging on the yarn. Third, 
the traveler is also a regulator or 
perfect balance rotor as if were in 
that the speed of same is faster or 
slower on account of the hills and 
valleys on the bobbin, the different 
size of the bobbin, the thick and thin 
places in the yarn, also the variation 
in the number keeping also the at- 
mospheric conditions. 

Again as the ring rail goes up and 
down, it shortens the length of the 
varn between the bite of the roll 
when the rail goes and, and it 
lengthens the distance when the 
rail goes down. During all of these 
variations the dependable little ring 
traveler performs the important of- 
lice of being the balance wheel regu- 
lator and the piece maker for the 
whole business. 

Incidentally, if performs another 
duty. It also prevents large bunches 
from being wound onto the bobbin. 

Traveler. 


Answer to Howler. 


Editor: 


Please allow me (a weaver) 
space to answer “Howler,” in re- 
gard to what traveler does. 

Here it is: The traveler holds the 
yarn away from contact with the 
spindle, while it is being spun. 

This may need some elaborate ex- 
planation, to get some of the old 
life-time spinners to understand 
why the traveler does not put in the 
twist. 

Some of us can remember seeing 
our mothers or grandmother's spin 
on the old home-made _ spinning 
wheel, containing a wheel and band 
connected to a spindle. Now to ex- 
plain this so the old fellows can see 
into it, it is understood that the 
wheel gave speed to the spindle. 
Now, in like manner, the drum on a 


ring frame, gives speed to the spin- 
die. When the ring frame was in- 
vented, there had to be some way 
to hold the fibers away from the 
bobbin and spindle while '§ being 
twisted. You know mother used to 
hold the roving off at an angle so 
that it would not hit the bobbin or 
spindle, and she turned the wheel 
long enough to twist it like she 
wanted it and then wound it on the 
bobbin slowly as she stepped for- 
ward. While she was twisting the 
roving she drew away from the 
spindle at a certain angle and the 
drawing process of the yarn was ac- 
complished in’‘her moving away and 
staying at that distance till she had 
turned the wheel long enough to 
give the yarn the desired twist. 
The ratio of the speed of the spin- 
die to the speed of the front roll de- 
termines the twist in the yarn. To 


ehange the speed of either the front 


roll or the spindle will change the gadprea 


twist per inch inserted. The spin- 
die having a certain speed and the 
front roll delivering a certain num- 
ber of inches of fibers to the min- 
ute, will produce a certain number 
of turns of twist per inch in the 
yarn. If the front roll speed is de- 
creased there will be more turns of 
twist in the yarn to each inch de- 
livered, because the spindle, which 
inserts the twist is still running the 
same speed, and is getting a shorter 
length of yarn in the same time. 
Again, if the speed of the spindle 
is decreased, without changing the 
speed of the front roll, there will 
be less turns of twist because the 
front roll which delivers the fibers 
to the spindle is still delivering the 
same number of inches of stock, 
while spindle is putting in less 
turns of twist owing to its decreas- 
ed speed. Don F. Ano. 


Answer to Assistant. 
Editor: 


In answer to “Assistant,” regard- 
ing bag and tube weaving. I am glad 
point paper. 


paint paper. 


Figure Number 1 shows how 
the plan to weave tubular goods will 
look on designers point paper. It 
will take at the least four (4) har- 
nesses as shown by the square mark- 
ed B. The square marked A shows 
the design or the manner by which 
the ends will cross one another or 
weave. The figures 1, 2, 3 and 4 at 


the bottom, indicate that there are 


only four ends in the pattern com- 
plete. The figures 1, 2, 3, and 4 
from the bottom to the top of the A 
square, indicates that there are oniy 
four (4) picks of filling to complete 
the pattern. The crosses shown in 
the smaller squares within the di- 
vision or section square A, shows 
how many warp ends will appear 
above the filling, or, in other words, 
under how many warps ends the 
filling will pass af each of the four 
(4) picks. The section square mark- 
ed B, shows the harnesses marked 
i, 2, 3 and 4 and the order by whica 
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Figure 1 


the same process must be repeated 
until all of the warp ends are drawn- 
the warp ends should be drawn. For 
example, one end will be drawn-in 
into harness number one and end 
end into each of the succeeding har- 
nesses Nos. 2, 3 and 4. After this, 


in. The section square marked GC, 
shows the harness lifting plan. The 


figures show the bars Nos. 4, 2, 3 and ~ 


4. The erosses indicate the order in 
which the little wheels or pins must 
be put on and arranged to work the 
levers and which in turn will cause 
the right harnesses to be raised al 
the proper time. 


For example, bar number one has 
three pins indicated by the crosses. 
When this bar is moved forward it 
will cause harnesses Nos. 2, 3 and 4 
to be rarsed. In the section square 
marked A the corresponding vrosses 
Nos. 2, 3 and 4 show that these warp 
ends will be raised and the filling 
be passed under the same. 

Figure Number 2, shows the A 
square in a different form, and also 
a section of the warp ends indicated 
by the dots extending through and 
outside of this square. The serpen- 
tine lines graphically show the 
movements of each of the four 
picks picks necessary with which to 
weave a complete pattern. Bags 
pillow tubing, and all other tubular 
goods, are woven in this manner. 
When it is desired to close the cam 
which is switched aside, and the bag 


A 21 | | Ix) 
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end will be woven plain for the 
space of about one inch or so. 

Above is a brief explination of the 
of the layout complete for weaving 
tubular fabrics. 


H. D. MARTIN. 
Textile Research Is Called 
Pitiable 


Providence, R. I—The Government 
research work in the laboratories of 
the Bureau of Standards in Wash- 
ington is “pathetically small,” ac- 
cording to Dr. G. K. Burgess, direc- 
tor of the bureau, who addressed 
several hundred members of the 
American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials at a dinner held in the Biit- 
more Hotel here. “This is,” he said. 
“in spite of the fact that the textile 
business of this country runs into 
billions of dollars annually.” 

“Our laboratories for research 
work in rubber, paper and textile 
work are small,” Dr. Burgess said, 
“and ‘especially the textile labora- 
tory. With the industry putting out 
goods valued between $9,000,000,000 
and $10,000,000,000 a year, I find the 
Government is spending about $2,000 
for research work. The labora- 
tories are pathetically small.” 

In order to remedy the situation, 
Dr. Burgess said that recomrnenda- 
tions will be made that more money 
be expended in the textile research 
work so as to bring it somewhat 
commensurate wth the value of the 
industry itself. 

“In our work at the Bureau of 
Standards,” Dr. Burgess told the 
society members, “we are trying to 
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strike a balance, bul we have been 
unable to do so in the textile fleld. 
Our work in industrial research has 
been increasing throughout the past 
year and we hope to do even more 
next year. I believe that the work 
in these Government laboratories, 
your laboratories will continue to be 
done in the spirit of co-operation 
with engineering societies, as il has 
heen in the past. 

Dr. Burgess was the principal 
speaker on a programme which in- 
cluded Richard B. Watrous, secre- 
tary of the Providence Chamber of 
Commerce, and Russell Grinnel, of 
the Grinnel Company. Brief ad- 
aersses were also given by C. L. War- 
wick, secretary of the American 
Society of Testing Materials, and J. 
H. Gibboney for president of the 
society. The election will take place 
at the annual meeting of the society 
in Atlantic City in June, where more 
than 3,000 members will be present. 
The dinner was presided over by 
Prof. W. H. Kenerson, of Brown 
University’s engineering department. 


North Had Better Wake 
Up, Says New Englander 


(Greenville Daily News) 


“If anybody tells you the South 
needs to wake up, you tell them that 
it’s the North and not the South, 


that ‘had better open an eye or two.” 


said Henry B. Estes, veteran New 
England textile manufacturer who 
was in Greenville yesterday on his 
first trip to the Southern States. 

Mr. Estes, who is treasurer of the 
great Continental Mills at Lewis- 


ton, Me., is touring the Southern phesying what progress will be 
textile region with E. Howard Ben- achieved by the Southern Textile in- 
net, of the American Wool and Cot- dustry, the visitors said. 

ton Reporte, of Boston, and Henry 
McCusker, general manager of the 
East Braintree Bleachery and Dye 
Works, of East Braintree, Mass. 
The party came here from Spartan- 
burg county, where fhe Chesnee 
Mills and the new plant of the Pa- 
cific Mills at Lyman, were visited. 
They inspected various mills in Vir- 
ginia and North Carolna. 


Georgia Manufacturers To 
Meet June 22 


The Cotton Manufacturers <Asso- 
ciation of Georgia will meet in Al- 
lanta on June 22. The annual meet- 
ing this year has been set following 
the date of the meeting of the 

“T have been in the mill business American Cotton Manufacturers As- 
for.60 years,” said Mr. Estes and my sociation in order that some of the 
first trip into the Southern textile questions brought up there may be 
territory has opened by eyes to localized and discussed from the 
things which I never dreamed were standpoint of Georgia mills. A tea- 
true. tative program is now being arrang- 

“For decades everybody thought 4. 
that mills in New England were the 
final word in textiles and that the 
best goods were turned out there. 

We do make good fabrics and wil! 

do so for years to come but the time Officials of Lockwood, Greene & 
is now past when New England can (o., says, in connection with the an- 
claim undisputed supremacy in tex- nouncement some time ago that 
tiles. Such mills as Riverside and their company had sold its interest 


Dan River, Proximity, Chesnee and in the Winnsboro Mills Winnsboro, 
other in the South are turning out  “S. C:: 


goods second to none.” 


Winnsboro Mills 


“Since the incorporation, the 
Mr. Estes told also of the fine high common stock of the Winnsboro 
calibre men he had met in the man- Mills has been held by the United 
agement and ownership of the States Rubber Co., and Lockwood, 
Southern mill. “With such fellows Greene & Co., stock from the be- 
as we have seen during the past few ginning, exercised the option and 
days it is no wonder that mills in purchased the Lockwood, Greene & 
Dixie are making a name for them- Co., common stock. 


selves in the world of textiles.” The management continues as be- 
Given fair treatment by law mak- fore, under Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
ers, and with a good supply of Henry C. Everett, Jr., has been and 
honest intelligent, capable manage-_ still is the treasurer. The treasur- 
ment and operation there is no pro-_ er’s office will remain at Boston.” 


RAYN REEDS 


On account of the ever-increasing use of Rayon (artificial silk) by Southern 
cotton mills, we are making a reed particularly adapted to the Rayon yarns. 


Special attention is necessary to the finish on the wire used in these reeds, 


which finish requires approximately three times the length of time usually given 
to regular reed wire. 


_ There is, however, absolutely no extra charge for this special finish as we 
invoice Rayon reeds at our regular standard prices. 


STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MAIN PLANT 


21st and Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SOUTHERN PLANT 


Steel Heddle Bidg., 621-635 E. Mcbee Ave., 
Greenville, S. C. Hampton Smith, Manager. 


New England Office: 
44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I. 


Foreign Offices: 
Huddersfield, England—Shanghai, China. 


“Duplex” 


Loom Harness (complete with 


Frames and Heddles fully assembled). 
Drop Wires (with Nickel Plated, Copper 
Plated or Plain Finished). 


THE STEEL HEDDLE LINE 


Heddles—Harness Frames—Selvage Harness 
—Leno Doups—Jacquard Heddles—Lingoes— 
Improved Loom Reeds—Leno Reeds—Lease 
Reeds—Beamer Hecks—Combs. 


| 
| 
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Letters to 


The following letters were re- 
ceived with pleasure and apprecia- 
tion: 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
March 11, 1926. 
Mr. David Clark, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Dear Mr. Clark:— 


[I have received copy of the 
Fifteenth Anniversary Number of 
your Southern Textile Bulletin, and 
wish fo congratulate you. I believe 
the Southern Mills as a unit, and 
the operatives, in these mills thor- 
oughly appreciate your keen inter- 
est in the welfare. I know of no 
agency that has done more to foster 
good will between owner and opera- 
tive than has vour publication. 

I wish for you many more years 
of useful service, and with personal 
regards, IT am 

Yours very truly. 
BE. S. TENNENT, 
Purchasing Agent. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., Ine. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Gentlemen: 


I congratulate you upon the 
splendid response we have received 
in answer to a want ad which was 
published In your paper. 

Very truly yours, 
J. N. PEASE. 


Brookside Mills. 


Knoxville. Tenn.. 
March 20, 1926. 


The Southern Textile Bulletm., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Gentlemen: 

I congratulate the Southern lex- 
tie Bulletin on reaching its fifteenth 
anniversary and hope that the. fitl- 
‘een years represented have been as 
profitable to the paper as its work 
under the able management of David 
Clark has been helpful and benefi- 
cial to the entire textile industry in 
the territory where the paper circu- 
lates. 

Mr. Clark, while he has been ag- 
eressive in the expression of a policy 
which he believed would benefit the 
textile managers, has never been 
unduly hostile to the mterest of mill 
operatives but has advocated what 
he thought would be for their best 
in the conduct of daily affairs inci- 
dent to industrial life. 

Again congratulating all concern- 
ed, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES MAYNARD, 
President Boorkside Mills. 


David Clark, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Dear Sir: 


The writer has for many years 
read with interest your periodical 
and feels that it is a great contri- 
bution to the upbuilding of the tex- 
tile industry. It has, in the writer's 
opinion, always rendered satisfac- 
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the Editor 


tory service in the cause which it 
has endeavored to promote. The 
writer has further observed David 
Clark’s efforts in having the Child 
Labor Laws declared unconstitu- 
tional and his campaign against the 
ratification of the Federal Child 
Labor Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. I feel that the industry is 
greatly indebted to Mr. Clark for his 
personal and efficient efforts put 
forth to this end. I wish to. take 
this opportunity to congratulate 
your paper on the constructive ser- 
vice which it has, and is still, ren- 
dering to the industry. 
Yours very truly, 
5. W. MIMMS, 
Mer. Pacific Mills (Hampton Dept.), 
Columbia, S. C. 


Textile Hall Corporation 
Greenville, 8S. C. 
March 17, 1926. 


David Clark, Managing Editor 
Southern Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, North Carolina. 


Dear Mr. Clark: 


I have read with great interest 
your recent Anniversary Number of 
the Southern Textile Bulletin. 
Please permit me to say that you 
are accomplishing, with great credit 
to yourself and your associates, a 
work most useful to the textile in- 
dustry. More than this, it has been 
of great value to the entire com- 
mercial life of the South. 

During recent years I have noted 
frequently through the public press 
evidence of your activity in many 
lines for the public good. You have 
taken the burden of leadership at 
times when the work should have 
been assumed and carried on by 
others. Had you not done so it is 
probable that serious consequences 
would have ensued. 

Most people are satisfied to tread 
the beaten path and to let others 
undertake the pioneering and stren- 
uous tasks. What a nation of 
automata we would be if everyone 
adopted this passive, come easy, go 
easy attitude 

The prosperity and progress of 
the South is not due to the steady 
“goose-stepping’ of the conserva- 
tives, but to men like you who have 
the brains to think, the vision to 
see, the courage to venture and the 
will to do. 

I prefer to say these things about 
you while you are living rather 
than to reserve them for a letter of 
condolence, should I be fortunate 
enough to survive. 

Asurring you of my high esteem, 
I am 

Yours sincerely, 


W. G. SIRRINE. 


Fibre and Fabric 
Cambridge, Mass.., 
March 17, 1926. 


Mr. David Clark, Editor, 


Southern Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


My dear Mr. Clark: 

Your Fifteenth Anniversary Num- 
ber is of a great deal of interest and 
pleasure to me. It reminded me of 


old times when I was 
through your country. I want to 
congratulate you on the splendid 
success you have attained. You de- 
serve it all I am quite sure. 
With kindest regards, I am, 
Sincerely, 


J. N. Paradis. 


traveling 


Anniston, Ala. 
March 27th, 1926. 
Mr. David Clark. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Dear David: 


I wish to commend your state- 
ment regarding the normal relation- 
ship in the late issue and suggest 
that you take the lead in having the 
American and National Associations 
protest. It is time for the deplorable 
conditions in this industry to receive 
a little publicity. In the midst of 
plenty the textile industry is prac- 
tically on a famine basis. I want to 
say also that we notice a good deal 
of curtailment in the carded yarn 
division and a very widespread de- 
termination on the part of spinners 
to avoid accumulation of stocks That 
is our only hope as I see it and it ts 
a great pity that North Carolina 
mills cannot or will not heed the 
lessons of the past. The time to how! 
is right now before they find them- 
selves crushed under a load they 
cannot lift for years no matter how 
good general conditions may be. 


With kindest regards, I am, 
Yours sincerely, 


T. SCOTT ROBERTS 


Growth and Uses of Rayon 
Is Discussed 


Rayon is answering the demand 
made by the women, who are buyers 
of the nation, for a cloth with more 
sparkle and more sheen, declares 
James W. Cox, Jr., a textile engineer 
of New York city, speaking before 
the members of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers in 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Cox briefly sketched the 
growth of the industry and explained 
the difference between denier, or 
long fiber thrown rayon, and spun 
rayon, or the short fiber product. 

In discussing and usage of the 
spun rayon produci, Mr. Cox ex- 
plained that Philadelphia was the 
first city to use the new product in 
this country and that at present ap- 
proximately 85 per cent of spun 
rayon used in this country is pro- 
duced in or close to Philadelphia. 

He characterized the discovery and 
subsequent use of rayon as “the 
most revlutionary step taken in ihe 
textile industry for the past 300 
years,” and predicted that while the 
product has by no means been per- 
fected, it will grow to be, when per- 
fected, one of the greatest benetils 
to mankind in general that has been 
produced for many years. 

Mr. Cox developed his discussion 
around the production of spun rayon 
and its usage, leaving the denier ov 
long fiber product almost entirely 
alone, explaining that this product 
has become so well known that litlle 
discussion is necessary. During the 
vear 1925 there was used in the 
United States 55,000,060 more of de- 
nier rayon than of real silk, accora- 
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ing to the speaker, and the year 1926 
will see in the United States, Mr. Cox 
explained, was in the manufacture 
of Bolivia cloth, which reached the 
heights of popularity a few years 
azo. Since that time it has been 
steadily growing in usage, he con- 
cluded. 


Philippines Largest Buyer 
of American Cotton 
Piece Goods 


The Philippine Islands today con- 
stitute our largest single market for 
cotton goods, according to a trade 
bulletin issued by the Commerce 
Department. With the exception of 
1923 and 1924 when they were sup- 
planted by Cuba they have held this 
position since pre-war days. In 1925 
we sold the Philippines 80,000,000 
square yards of cotton piece goods 
valued at approximately 12 million 
dollars. This sum represents almost 
15 per cent of this country’s entire 
export business in piece goods for 
that year. 

The most important phase of the 
textile industry in the Philippines 
of recent years is the radically 
changed methods of selling. In the 
old pre-war era goods were shipped 
year in and year out to a relatively 
few well-established firms, payment 
being made in advance or on mu- 
tually satisfactory terms. The im- 
porters kept these goods in stock 
and sold them as rapidly as they 
could be absorbed by the market. 

The vastly increased competition 
following the war resulted in an 
extremely aggressive type of sales- 
manship. Nowadays, the vast ma- 
jority of cotton goods sales are made 
on an “indent” basis. The American 
or European firm which formerly 
bought goods and sold them to these 


Chinese dealers now sell to these 
same dealers but on a commission 
basis. This situation was made 


necessary because of the entrance 
into the market of new operators 
who specialized almost exclusively 
in this commission type of business. 
Under the new system the credit 
risk is of course spread out and 
naturally increased. While the 
banks finance a certain amount of 
this indent trade, all sorts of credit 
complications are possible and in 
certain instances American export- 
ers have had to take losses which 
they were seldom liable to under 
tae old system. 

“The Philippine Cotton Goods and 
Hosiery Markets” is issued as Trade 
Inform:ition Bulletin No. 392. It is 
a thorough analysis of the market, 
particularly in connection with the 
changed methods of doing business. 
It may be obtained for ten cents 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., or any of the 
district offices of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Cotton Statistics 


Stocks of American cotton ex- 
clusively of linters in all hands in 
the world were approximately 12,- 
137,000 bales on January 31 this 
year, against 10,391,000 last year, ac- 
croding to the Cotton Information 
Service of the Merchants National 
Bank of Boston. Stocks at the mills 
were 2,827,000 against 2,375.000. 
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while stocks outside the mills were 


9,310,000 against 8,016,000. 

Practically all of the difference of 
1,746,000 bales between stocks last 
year and this year is accounted for 
by increases in stocks on farms and 
in public storage and at mills in this 
country. Stocks on farms and in 
public storage were 7,133,000 bales 
this year against 5,661,000 last year, 
while stocks at domestic mills were 
1,741,000 against 1,371,000. 

Stocks abroad were smaller in the 
aggregate on January 31 this year 
than last year, says the Merchants 
Bank. Stocks afloat to and at for- 
eign ports were only 2,477,000 
against 2.355.000, while stocks alt 
foreign mill were 1,086,000 against 
1,004,000. Foreign manufacturers 
evidently have not added to their 
stocks as domestic manufacturers 
have. 

These figures confirm the impres- 
sion that the 1926 crop has not been 
distributed to date in as large meas- 
ure as was anticipated early in the 
season. The heavy movement to 
the mills during the first few 
months. The result is seen in the 
large accumulation of cotton on 
farms and in public storage in this 
country. 


No “Laddering” Hosiery 


The details of a new branch tex- 
tile industry—the making of ladder- 
less stockings for women—which 
were explained at a meeting in Lon- 
don a day or two ago, have aroused 
considerable interest in the districts 
of Leicester and Nottingham. For 
some years past manufacturers 
have been able to reduce the ladder- 
ing tendency in knitted hosiery, but 
it is claimed that a machine has 
now been invented which will elim- 
inate it altogether. The fabric pro- 
duced on this machine, it is said, 
has a knotted stitch, resulting in 
every stitch in the material being 
self-contained, and in addition the 
fabrie can be cut without fraying of 
the edges, and in consequence lends 
itself to all kinds of embroidery. 
The fabric, which may be made 
from silk, artificial silk, cotton, or 
other material, has an open texture, 
which demands appreciably less 
raw material and possesses great 
elasticity. 

Maurice Foister (M. C. Foister & 
Co.), Leicester, Eng. has secured 
the patent, and is to be the man- 
aging director of a company which 
is to be formed for the manufacture 
of the new fabric, which at present 
is called “lyonesse,” the inventor of 
the machine being M. Serra, of 
Lyons. Work is to be put in hand 
as soon as possible, and the public 
may expect to find the fabric on the 
market towards the end of spring. 
Some forty looms are to be erected 
in Leicester and Nottingham for its 
manufacture. 

The machine is of a simple type, 
and it will be an easy matter to 
instruct operators in its use. Though 
the immediate use for the fabric is 
women’s stockings, the material 
produced can be utilized for many 
other garments as well. 

Some manufacturers who have 
inspected samples of the stockings 
Say they are ladder-proof, and that 
the invention will be very beneficial! 
to the artificial silk trade, as the 
great drawback to the stockings 
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produced today is that “ladders” 
soon appear. Others, however, while 
agreeing that the fabric, according 
fo samples, is excellent, fear that 
the cost of production may be too 
high. Still the makers themselves 
maintain that they can produce the 
material at a cost not higher than 
that of other knitted fabrics, and 
they regard the prospects of the in- 
dus'ry as being distinctly good. 
Manchester (Eng.) Guardian. 


Garza Mechanical Mill 


Consolidated Selling Co. has rev- 
cently added a minature working 
model of the Postex Cotton Mills, 
Post, Tex., to its series of mechani- 
cal sales aids. These displays are 
placed at the disposal of reat! 
stores and the Postex model has ai- 
ready been shown at Gimbel Broth- 
ers and Bloomingdale’s, of New 
York city. It is now on its way for 
carding machine, following which 
comes another sample of cotton, 1l- 
lustrating the progressive refining 
method used in the preparation of 
raw cotton. 

Seven additional series show, in 
proper sequence, the processes of 
roving, spinning, warping, weaving 
inspection, bleaching, the making 
of sheets and pillowcases and [he 
packing of the merchandise, ready 
for shipment. 

As the last transparency is illumi- 
nated, a freight car on which is dis- 
linctly printed “Carload of Garza 
Sheets and Pillowcases for name of 
store)” comes into view. 

The review consumes about (hree 
minutes. The display measures 7 
feet 3 inches in length, 2 feet & 
inches wide and 2 feet 6 inches high, 
or 4 feet 9 inches high with back- 
ground in place for display. 

From one side of the exhibit emer- 
ges an automobile truck loaded wiih 
raw cotton, which enters the mull. 
The side of the main building is 
complete with windows, nine of 
which have been replaced by trans- 
parencies. Additional windows are 
in the elevated skylight, where a 
well-written description of the re- 
spective processes is shown. 

As the motor truck comes into 
view, the upper part of the mill is 
lighted and immediately the trans- 
parency below shows the picking 
machine, the first process in the 
making of cotton cloth. A section 
of the wall then gradually lowers 
and reveals a sample of cotton as it 
comes from the picking machine. In 
a second or two, the wall closes ani 
the second transparency shows the 
an extensive tour throughout the 
State of Texas. 

Garza sheets and pillowcases are 
made at Postex and the display pic- 
tures step by step the manufaciure 
of these goods. 


Increase in Canadian Imports of 
American Hosiery. 


The Candian importation of cot- 
ton socks and stockings increased 
from 287,000 dozen pairs valued at 
$682,500, or 85 per cent of the total 
hosiery imports in 1924, to 460,000 
worth $747,000, or 89% per cent of 
the total imports in 1925. The in- 
crease in imports of men’s hosiery 
was most pronounced, due chiefly 
to quality, prices, excellent service, 
and variety. 


For Direct Connecting Motors to 
Spinning and Twisting Frames 


Over 100,000 In Use 


Grundy Couplings are designed to render the utmost in service 


on all 
detert 
in a 

repall 


direct drives. They are made according to specifications 
nined by an analysis of the textile industry. They are made 
variety of sizes, working on any direct drive—with fewer 
‘ss and less attention than any other coupling on the market. 


Thousands of these couplings are at present In use in various 


Textil 
the 
he for 


e Mills throughoul the country. Lllustrated folder showing 
rrundy” actually driving Spinning and Twisting Frames will 
‘warded upon request. 


The following salient features should. soon prove to you why 


Grundy Patent Flexible 


Insulated Coupling 


Sheu'd Harness Your Direct Drives 


Takes care of uneven strains. 

Self-adjustment insures perfect alignment of stiafts. 
Can be used whether insulation ts required or not. 
Perfectly balanced, and adapted for revolving at high 
speeds. 

Runs in ei‘her direction; is close connected; easy of 
access; practically no repairs. 

There are no projections to cause damage. 

Maintains a positive and silent drive; free from objec- 
fionable- hammer action features. 


Cast Iron 


Leather 
Write for Booklet “F”’ 


Manufactured exclusively by 


CHARLES 


Cast Iron 


CCMPANY 


Leather Curriers, Importers and Belting Manufacturers 
617 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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No. 1286 


-A Concentrated Tallow 


UALITY and quantity production by 
the weave room can only be obtained 
when the preceding processes have 
been carefully and correctly performed. 
Weave room production is largely de- jf 
pendent upon good sizing. It is highly Jf 
important then that sizing should be car- Jf 


ried out with the use of the best materials 
obtainable. 


Sizing Tallow No. 1286 measures up in 
every respect to the high standards de- 


manded of such a product by exacting mill 
men. 


It is concentrated and therefore eco- 
nomical in use; has an exceptionally good 
body; is soluble in water or starch paste | 

in practically all proportions; is sweet | 
| and free from odor and cannot go rancid | 
| or produce rancid odors. | 
| 


National 
Oil Products Co. | 


HARRISON, N. J. | 
District Offices: | 
CHARLOTTE 


| 
“Nopco Products Produce” 


BOSTON 


Thursday, April 1, 1926. 


Cotton Mill Processes 


and Calculations 
By D. A. Tompkins. 


Copy Revised for Third Edition. 
(Continued From Last Week) 


In front of each shearer is a lifting bar, operated by a 
handle at side of machine. When a seam in the cloth comes 
to the shearer, this handle is pulled and the lifting bar-raises 
the cloth from all the shearers, and thus prevents the seams 
being caught between the blades. Any carelessness on the 
part of the operative in this respect will cause the seams to 


BELTS ON RIGHT 
BELTS ON LEFT 


4 
| 


Brusher with Calender. 


Fig. 54. 


catch and wind up and cut to pieces a lot of cloth before 
machine can be stopped. 


The bristle brushes, one on top and the other on bottom, 
are wooden cylinders filled with stiff bristles for giving a final 
brushing to the cloth. 


The cloth next passes over the measuring roll under another 
spreader and over the vapor cylinder and over another 
spreader to calender rolls, where it is wound up into a large 
smooth hard roll of cloth. 

825. Vapor cylinder is a horizontal brass tube with a 
number of fine perforations in the top. A small amount of 
steam is admitted in the tube, and sprayed out through the 
perforations on the cloth. The steam valve is connected with 
the belt shipper, so that when machine is stopped, steam is 
shut off; and when started, steam is turned on again. 
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326. Calender rolls are heavy cast iron rolls, ground very 
smooth on the surface. They are hollow for the admission 
of steam to heat them. They are driven by gear at one end, 
and are arranged so that either the surface speed of one roll 
is the same as the other; or so that one is running faster 
than the other. In either case there is an ironing effect on 
the cloth; but when one roll is faster than the other, there is 
a slipping on the cloth which gives it a smoother finish. But 
this process also stretches the cloth, and would in some cases 
be objectionable. 


327. Cloth roll is of wood, and has iron gudgeons in the 
end which run in the half boxes formed in the lower ends of 
pressure bars. 


Pressure bars slide up and down in the upright frame. 
They are controlled by the pinions working in the racks 
shown. The pinions are on a shaft carrying a brake wheel at 
oneend. Brake is adjusted so that the down pressure on cloth 
roll may be adjusted to make a roll of any desired hardness. 


828. When cloth roll has become as large as desired, the 
latch: bar N is turned down on its pivot, the pressure bars are 
run up out of the way, and cloth roll rolled out on top of 
latch bar and removed. 


829. An exhaust fan, working in the lower part of the 
machine, draws out the dust and lint made by the various 
operations, and blows it out through a pipe which may lead 
into the dust .room. 


The various rolls are driven by endless belts from main 
driving shaft, passing under and over the pulleys on ends of 
rolls. These are generally 2-inch belts. Some are on each 
side of machine. 

It will be noticed that some of the rolls run with the cloth 
and some against the cloth. It is necessary in starting a new 
machine to get full instruction from the manufacturer as to 
which direction the various rolls run. In the machine illus- 
trated by Fig. 54 arrows show these directions. The theory 
of this arrangement is that the brushes immediately in front 
of the shearer blades shall run with the cloth and with a 
greater surface speed than cloth in order to lay the fibres 
forward so that shearer may catch them. 

The brushes immediately behind the shearers run in the 
opposite direction from the cloth in order to brush loose any 
fibres that shearers may have cut. 

830. The calender rolls are driven by a belt from a counter- 
shaft on the main machine. A pulley on calender roll drives 
the measuring roll. The pulley on measuring roll is adjust- 
able in size, so that speed of cloth delivered may be adjusted 
to suit the speed of calenders. The measuring roll is gener- 
ally run a little slower than calender, to ensure a tight smooth 
winding. 

831. Sometimes a considerable draft is introduced between 
measuring roll and calender, thus stretching the goods as 
much as 8 to 10 per cent. But this much is injurious to the 
goods, and is of no advantage, as goods are now all sold on 
the basis of weight. A draft of 2 to 3 per cent. is about right. 
If goods are to go direct into consumption, without further 
manipulation, the question of stretch, within moderate limits 
is immaterial. But if goods are to be sold to a bleachery, the 
trade imposes certain limits on stretch. A common require- 
ment is that goods shall stand without damage a stretch of 
4 per cent. at bleachery. This would not permit of much 
stretch in the mill, and would entirely prohibit the use of 
differential speeds of calender rolls. 

832 If for any reason it is desirable, the calender rolls 
may be run cold, and the vapor cylinders also dispensed with. 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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GREIST 
LOOM 


DROP 
WIRES 


QUALITY WORKMANSHIP insures UNIFORM DROP WIRES. 


They're FREE FROM BURRS—will not cut the threads. Send us a 
sample or drawing—-we will send you a quotation. State finish 
desired—Plain, Coppered, Nickel Plated, Rustproof, 


THE GREIST MANUFACTURING CO. 


New Haven, Conn. 
Southern Representative: JAMES McCARE, Box 573, Greenville, S. ©. 


SALT CRYSTALS 


HEN Babylon was 
young salt was old. 
Yet it has remained for Inter- 
national, stimulated by this 
industrial age, to give a new 
meaning to one of the world’s 
most essential materials. 
International Salt has quality 
of course. Also it is serviced 
by an organization that is able 
and willing to meet every one 
of your requirements. 


A trial order will tell you 


more about'this salt than 
we can. 


SCRANTON INTERNATIONAL 
SALT COMPANY. Inc. 2 @ecrow sr 


“The W-S-D Grate Bars have proven qui! : satisfactory to us. 
The fact that we continue to order the bars is ; rima facie evidence 
that we consider them satisfactory.” 

P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
THOMAS W-S-D Grates have real merit and are used by rep- 


resentative concerns in all sections. Let us submit proposal with 
full data for your plant. 


THOMAS GRATE BAR CO., Birmingham, Ala. 
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Southern Yarn Spinners 
Meet 


E attended the annual meeting 

of the Southern Yarn Spinners’ 
Association at Charlotte this week 
and listened, with much interest, to 
the discussions. 

After almost every man present 
had testified that the yarns he was 
making were selling below cost of 
production, we asked for a show of 
hands by those who were curtailing 
and it was found that in spite of 
the calamity talk, there was not a 
single man present who had begun 
to curtail the operations of his 
mills. 

The fine yarn mills, although 
prices are not yet on as low a basis 
as coarse carded yarns, have al- 
ready begun a systematic curtail- 
ment, but the men who attended the 
meeting and told the truth when 
they said that yarns were at or be- 
low cost, had not seen fit to curtail. 

In fairness to them, however, it 
must be stated that the meeting 
disclosed the fact that the carded 
yarn mills were much better sup- 
plied with orders. that was gener- 
ally supposed and with very few 
exceptions there has been no ac- 
cumulation of yarns, 

The situation on carded yarns is 
by no means hopeless and their 
position is far stronger than at this 
lime last year when the mills held 
enormous accumulations. 

One yarn spinner who had over 
2,000,000 pounds of stock yarn on 
April 1, 1925, is now sold ahead for 
thirty days and has no accumula- 
tions except odd lots. 

Buyers of yarns have been per- 
sistently withholding orders under 
the belief that there would be a 
decline in cotton. 

Should there be a rainy season or 
any other serious setback to the 


cotton crop, yarn buyers will 
quickly enter the market, and un- 
less yarns are accumulated, higher 
prices will result. 

The Southern Yarn Spinners’ As- 
sociation has done good work dur- 
ing the past year and should have 
much better support than it has 
received. 

We believe that they acted wisely 
in making a division between the 
soft yarn spinners and the hard 
yarn spinners. and putting vice- 
presidents in active charge of each 
section, 


An Interesting Book on 
Cotton 


E are indebted to I. B. Coving- 
ton, manager of the Wade 
Manufacturing Company, Wades- 
boro, N. C., for an exceedingly in- 
teresting little book named “Cotton.” 
It is a very old book and although 
it deals with the early history of 
cotton and cotton manufacturing, if 
was published in London, England, 
hy the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge.” 
A recent report 
said: 


from KEneland 


“A cloth, lighter than thistledown and 
softer than the finest crepe de chine, has 
been created in London.” 


Many no doubt marveled at mod- 
ern skill and yet the little book in 
discussing the early manufacture of 
cotton in India, all of which was 
spun and woven by hand says: 


“In Bengal delicate fabrics are woven. 
So fine are they in quality that when they 
are spread upon the grass, and the dew has 
fallen, they are no longer to be seen. A 
breath will blow away a lady’s dress.” 


It would appear from this that 
{hat the manufacture of cloth 
“lighter than the thistledown” is 


nothing new. 


Among the interesting items in 
the book is the following descrip- 
tion of an early woman of India 
spinning cotton: 


‘First, she cards her cotton with the jaw- 
bone of a fish; then she separates the seeds 
by means of a small iron roller, which she 
works backwards and forwards over a flat 
board; next, with another bone, she brings 
the fleecy mass to a uniform substance, 
after which she draws it into thread, 
choosing the moist atmosphere of a tropi- 
cal morning or evening to work in. If she 
is compelled to spin in the dry season, or 
during the heat of the day, she places a 
vessel of water under her cotton, that evap- 
oration may supply the requisite moisture. 
Her spindle is made of iron, weighted with 
a ball of clay, and it moves upon a piece 
of smooth hard shell, imbedded in another 
lump olf clay.” 

It appears from this that the 
women of India knew more about 
the necessity for humidity than 
some of our present day cotton 
manufacturers. 

The little book “Cotton” is so very 
interesting that we are going to re- 
print it in the Southern Textile 
Bulletin, beginning at an early date. 


Side Lights 


N the midst of the pessimism so 

prevalent at the present time we 
note items that seems to indicate 
that things are not quite as bad as 
they appear. 

A report from the Department of 
Commerce at Washington says: 


“Takings of American cotton by British 
spinners during the four weeks ended Feb- 
ruary 26 amounted to 186,000, an increase 
of about 2,000 bales over takings for tne 
preceding four-week period. 

A report from Biddeford, Maine 
says: 

“The Pepperell Manufacturing Company 
row has 700 looms in operation at night. 
The company has received orders since the 
first of the year for about 1,850 bales of 
drills for India, larger than any recent 
year’s shipments and close to the combined 
total for all of 1923 and 1924.” 


These items seem to indicate that 

somebody is getting business. 

Idle Spindles 

HE idea seems to prevail that all 
the cotton spindles in the United 
States are now in operation, but the 
recent report of the Department of 
Commerce shows that during Feb- 
ruary, 1926, there were 4,848,000 

spindles that did not operate. 

Of the idle spindles, 559,000 were 
in the South, 3,935,000 in New Eng- 
land and 355,000 in other States. 

The idle spindles in the leading 
cotton manufacturing States were: 


Ssouth— 
Alabama 32,000 
Georgia 107,000 
North Carolina — 247,000 
South Carolina 42. 000 
North— 
Connecticut 95,000 
Maine 82.000 
Massachusetts 2,936,000 
New Hampshire 328,000 
Rhode Island 356,000 


The fact that Massachusetts still 
has almost 3,000,000 spindles, or half 
the number in North Carolina, still 
idle tell a serious story. 
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Another Child Labor Bill 


ONGRESSMAN HUDDLESTON, of 
Alabama, has introduced House 
Bill 9313 requiring all goods made 
“in whole or in part” by persons 
under 16 years of age to be prohib- 
ited from interstate commerce un- 
less marked “Made by Child Labor.” 
There is no probability of the bill 
being passed and if enacted it would 
be thrown out by the United States 
Supreme Court, but it shows the 
efforts that are still being made to 
secure Federal control. 

In this connectioi it is interesting 
to note that the Federal Child Labor 
Amendment was recently unani- 
mously rejected by the Kentucky 
Legislature. 

As all the Kentucky Corgressmen 
and both Kentucky Senators voted 
for the measure when before Con- 
gress, there seems to be evidence 
that members of Congress mistake 
the voice of old maid lobbyists for 
the voice of their constituents. 


Carders Meet at 
Spartanburg 


HE meeting of the Carders’ Di- 

vision of the Southern Textile 
Association at Spartanburg on Fri- 
day of this week promises to be of 
unusual interest. 

The questionnaire prepared by 
chairman J. O. Corn, covers a num- 
ber of interesting and important 
problems and an interesting and 
helpful discussion is anticipated. 


Investigating The Women 


Judging by the recent agitation 
that has centered about the State 
Capital one might be tempted to 
think that “Investigating” may be- 
come as popular in Raleigh as it 
has been in Washington. This time 
they want the women investigated 
—and it appears to be women most- 
ly who are asking for the investiga- 
tion. It is a little hard to figure 
just’ what good could be accomp- 
lished by such a survey as has been 
demanded by some of the leaders 
of two or three women’s organiza- 
tions. The field forees of the State 
Board of Public Welfare it may be 
safely assumed, could give a rather 
intelligent report on conditions un- 
der which the women in industry in 
North Carolina are working. The 
State Board of Health, it might be 
assumed, if conversant with health 
conditions throughout the State. 
And Commissioner of Labor and 
Printing Grist would be able to sup- 
ply considerable data regarding 
women in industry in North Caro- 
lina. There is probably little data 
available regarding that very larg- 
est class of employed women, do- 
mestic servants, but probably no 
group or agency is more competent 
to make a survey of women in this 
particular field than the members 
of the women’s organizations who 
are suggesting the more compre- 
hensive survey. Between the 
agencies named one should be able 
to secure almost any sort of infor- 
mation that might be desired.— 
Charlotte Observer. 
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| Personal News 


PRODUCTS ) 
Trl 
AM ALI E R 


C. FE. Folk has become designer al 
the Art Cloth Mills, Lowell, N. C. 


W. B. Holt has been appointed 
overseer weaving at Lowe Manufac- 
turing Company, Huntsville, Ala. 


H. G. Leigh has resigned as super- 
intendent of the County Moore Mills, 
Hemp, N. C. 


D. P. Damon has been appointed 
night overseer spinning at the 
Thomaston (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 


N. C. Hill has been appointed over- 
seer spinning at the Stonewall 
(‘Miss.) Mills. 


P. B. Mullin thas been appointed 
overseer weaving at the Stonewall 
Miss.) Mills. 


Fred L. Mason has become over- 
seer spinning at Willingham Mills, 
Macon, Ga. 


Will Prince has become overseer 
of weaving at the Tucapau Mills, 
Tucapau, 8. C. 


—, —, Moore, of Kannapolis, N. 
G., has accepted the position of over- 
seer of carding at the Cascade Mills, 
Mooresville, N. C. 


W. L. Moffet has been promoted to 
second hand on the day run to night! 
overseer at the Trion Company, 
Trion, Ga. 


Walter Petty has become over- 
seer spinning at the Borden Manu- 
facturing Company, Kingsport, 
Tenn. 


—, —, Parker of Kannapolis, N. C.., 
has accepted the position of super- 
intendent of the Vann Moore Mills, 
Franklinton, N. C. 


A. O. Ferrell has resigned as 
assistant superintendent and over- 
seer of weaving at Savona Mills, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


R. R. Turner has resigned as 
overseer of spinning at the Savona 
Manufacturing Company, Charlotte, 
N. C. 


J. W. Engle has been promoted 
from overseer of carding, spinning 
and silk room to superintendent of 
the Elmira Cotton Mills, Burlington, 
N. C. 


William J. Bailey has been elected 
president and treasurer of the Clin- 
ton Cotton Mills, Clinton, 8. C., suc- 
ceeding his father, the late M. 3. 
Bailey. 


J. O. Epps has resigned as Over- 
seer of carding and spinning at the 
Johnston Manufacturing Company, 
North Charlotte, to accept a position 
at the Cazolina Textile Corporation, 
Dillon, 8S. C. 


W. G. Hines has resigned as over- 
seer carding and spinning at the 
Oakboro Cotton Mills, Oakboro, N. 
C., to become overseer carding at 
the Norwood Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Norwood, N. C. 


Homer L. Pruitt is now overseer 
weaving at the Lanett (Ala.) Mills. 


W. H. Seay has resigned his posi- 
tion with the Saxon Mills, Spartan- 
burg, 5. C., to accept a position in 
Kannapolis, N. 


J. R. Haney, overser of carding at 
the Savona Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Charlotte, N. C., has also been 
given charge of the spinning. 


J. J. Hyder has resigned as over- 
seer weaving at the Lanett (Ala.) 
Mills. 


A. B. McCormick has resigned as 
superintendent of the Cascade Mills, 
Mooresville, N. C., to accept a simi- 
lar position at the County Moore 
Mills, Hemp, N. C. 


W. A. Hunt has resigned as over- 
seer of carding at the Arnall Mills, 
Sargent, Ga., and accepted a similar 
position at the Wadsworth Cotton 
Mills, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


E. P. Floyd has resigned as over- 
seer of weaving at the Tucapau 
Mills, Tucapau, 8. C, to accept a 
similar position at the Mooresville 
Cotton Mills, Mooresville, N. C. 


B. L. Solesbee has resigned as 
overseer of carding and spinning at 
the Martel Mills, Egan, Ga., to be- 
come overseer Carding, spinning and 
the silk room at the Elmira Mills, 
Burlington, N. C. 


L. A, Elienburg who has been su- 
perintendent of spinning alt Brook- 
side Mills, Knoxville Tenn., for the 
past fourteen years has been in the 
hospital where he underwent a very 
serious operation, He has therefore, 
resigned his position in order to rest 
up for a few months to regain his 
health. 


William H. Williamson 


William H. Williamson, of Char- 
lotte, for years one of the most 
prominent cotton manufacturers in 
North Carolina, but who retired 
from active business some years 
ago, died at his winter home in De- 
land, Fla. on Tuesday. Funeral 
Services were held Tuesday in 
Raleigh, his former home. . 

Mr. Williamson was a son of the 
late J. N. Williamson, of Graham, 
and for many years was engaged 
with his father in the operation of 
the Ossipee Mills, Burlington. He 
afterward organized the Pilot Cot- 
ton Mills, in Raleigh, of which he 
was president until it was sold to 
the Consolidated Textile Corp. Mr. 
Wiliamson then retired and for the 
past several years had been living in 
Charlotte. He was an unusually 
public spirited man and had at dif- 
ferent times made large contribu- 
tions to charitable causes. 

Mr. Williamson is survived by his 
mother, one son and one daughter 


and a brother, J. N. Williamson, of 
Burlington. 
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ASDISTINCTIVELY SULPHONATED C. P. CASTOR OIL 
EMBRACING IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS IN SULPHONATION 


A PROCESS EVOLVED BY THE SONNEBORN TEXTILE LABORATORIES 


These facts explain concisely the preference for AMALIE 
SULPHO TEXTOL OIL among America’s foremost 
dyehouses. 


Adapting itself readily under varying dyehouse condi- 
tions, our product gives to the user an absolute safety 
for quality production. 


The following vital reasons tell you why AMALIE 
SULPHO TEXTOL OIL will fit in profitably with your 
dyehouse requirements— 


A Very High Content of Combined Sulphate 
gives it an unusual degree of solubility, forming a clear 


solution in every concentration with either hot or cold 
water. 


Being acid proof and lime proof, it resists extremely 
hard water, acids (also inorganic) and high temperature 
dye liquors. It will not separate out of solution and 
form insoluble scums in the dye kettle. 


Glauder’s salts, added to the dye bath, even in large 
amounts, will not “break the oil.” This is extremely 
important in certain processes of dyeing. 


Two added features of AMALIE SULPHO TEXTOL 
OIL are its freedom from stickiness and its dependability 
to leave mo objectionable odors on the goods due to 
rancidity. These are common complaints with the usual 
sulphonated castor oils, turkey red oils, ete. 


For Best Dyeing Results Insist On 
AMALIE SULPHO TEXTOL OIL 


Its Cost is Less 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists to the 
Textile Industry 


114 Fifth Avenue New York 


L.SONNEBORN SONS. INC.. 


NEW YORK.NY 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Lexington, N. C.—The Nokomis 
Cotton Mill has placed contract for 
humidifiers with the Bahnson Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

York, S. €.—The Cannon Manu- 
facturing Company has placed con- 
tract with the Bahnson Company, 


Winston-Salem, N. C., for humidi- 
fier equipment. 
Macon, Ga.—The Bibb Manufac- 


turing Company has let contract to 
T. €. Thompson & Bros., Charlotte, 
for erection of shipping building. 
Three stories mill construction, 60x- 
110 feet, cost $40,000. 


Laurens, 8S. C.—The Laurens UCot- 
ton Mill has placed a contract with 
the Bahnson Company at Winston- 
Salem, N. C., for humidifying equip- 
ment which will be installed in the 
near future. 

Concord, N. C.—The Cannon Man- 
ufacturing Company has placed 
contract with the Bahnson Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., for humidifier 
equipment. 

Winston-Salem, N. GC. — Indera 
Mills have placed contract with the 
Bahnson Company of this city for 
humidifier equipment which will be 
installed at once. 


Malvern, Ark.—It is reported 
the local Chamber of Commerce is 
endeavoring to raise a fund with 
to secure the location in Malvern of 
a’ Worcester,’ Mass., cotton miil, 
which is seeking a suitable Southern 
site. Asscording to the report, the 
Arkansas Light & Power Co., has 
subscribed $100,000. 

Turnersburg, N. C.—The Turners- 
burg Manufacturing Company has 
been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $100,000 by P. C. Jurney, of 
this place and Clarance Stimpson, 
of Statesville and N. F. 8. Steele, 
of Stony Point. The new company 
takes over the Laura Ellen Watts 
Cotton Mills, which were recently 
sold by the trustee. The plant has 
1,600 spindles. 

Charlotte, N. C.—Sale of the four 
cotton mills of the Mecklenburg 
Mills Company, which was schedui- 
ed for Saturday was not made, bul 
postponed until April 1. The sale 
was order by Jodge E. Yates Webb, 
of Shelby, judge of the United States 
court, Western North Carolina dis- 
trict, to be held at Newton, and no 
change has been made in place of 
sale. 

Sidney S. Alderman, of Greens- 
boro, will make the sale, as special 
master appointed by the court. The 
sale will ‘be a auction, to satisty 
holders of bonds of the company. 
The four mills are the Mecklenburg, 
at, Charlotte; Clyde and Newton, al 
Newton, and Naney, at Tuckertown, 
Montgomery county. They have 
been idle since the concern was ad- 
judged bankrupt on October 17, 1923. 
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Lincolnton, N. C. — Boger and 
Crawford Spinning Company has let 
contract to the Southern Engineer- 
ing Company, Charlotte, for struc- 
tural steel for the addition to be 
buill to the mill here. The addition 
will be 106x442 feet as recently not- 
ed. 


Columbus, 'N. C.—Production of 4s 
to 10s single and ply yarns has al- 
ready been begun by the Columbus 
Cotton Mills, Inc., the new cotton 
mill here. The Southern Yarn Co. 
of Chattanooga, Tenn., and Tryon, 
N. C,, is the sole selling agent for 
the mill. 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


. Pederson 


company insurance cost. 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Resident Manager 
uilding, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Employers’ Liability insurance, Automobile insurance, Public Liability 
insurance 
Cash refunds to policyholders, amounting to nearly $13,000,000 since o 
tion. have realized savings to them of at least 20% of the stan 


Ww. R 
Carolina National Bank B 


iza- 
stock 


811 Somerset Ave. 


Greenville, &. C. 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on 
it that the high quality is guarant 
weight and circle is always correct. and that all 
are uniformly tempered which insures even run- 
ning, spinning or twisting. 


Ask for prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


Fred H. Dary, Mgr. 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES —Sou. Agents— 


eed—that the 


Atianta, Ga. 


P. 0. Box 2063, 


K-A Electrical Warp Stop 


Equipment For Looms 


The Warp Stop with a twenty-four year 
record of Reliability, Sustained Efficiency 
and Low Cost of Maintenance. 

The Warp Stop which many representa- 
tive Southern Mills are adopting. 

For information pertaining to warp stop 
motions and drop wires, get in touch with 


Southern Representative 
WILLIAM D. WHITTAKER, 


R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


1516 E. Fourth St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Town Planning and Mill Villages 

Real Bstate Subdivisions and Re- 
sorts 

Country Clubs and Golf Courses 

Private Estates ani Home Grounds 

Parks, Playgrounds and Cemeteries 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


FE. S. DRAPER 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


101 Marietta Bidg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Complete Topographic Surveys 
General Designs, Grading, Planting 
and Detail Plans 


Supervision of Landsca 
Engineering Construction. 


and 
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Greensboro, N. C.—The first unit 
of the 16 Allen Worcester kiers to 
be installed at the Revolution Cot- 
ton Mill is being put in by the Wil- 
liam Allen Sons Co., of Worcester, 
Mass. 


Houston, Texas.—_The contract for 
the construction of an addition to 
the Houston Textile Mill was let 
through the office of J..E. Sirrine & 
Co. The Street Construction Co., of 
Houston, secured the contract, and 
work will begin in the near future. 
The amount of the job is approxi- 
mately $110,000. This addition to 
the present plant will house, about 
5,000 spindles. 


Clinton, S. C.—At al meeting of 
(he directors of the Clinton Cotton 
Mills, officers were elected as fol- 
lows: William J. Bailey, presiden! 
and treasurer; Joseph A. Bailey, 
vice-president and W. C. Oxley, 
secretary. 

William J. Bailey, is becoming 
president, succeeds his faather the 
iate M. 8S. Bailey. He has been treas- 
uruer of the company for some 
time. 


Cliffside, N. C.—The Ciffside Mills 
expect to spend about $630,000 for 
improvements and enlargements to 
the mills here. Machinery costing 
$300,000 has already been purchased 
and wil be installed soon to convert 
two thirds of the production of the 
mill to terry towels, as recently not- 
ed. Plans have been prepared for 
a bleachery to be 60x200 feet, two 
stories high, A towel production of 
40,000 daily will be possible when 
the improvements are completcd. 

The mills recently completed the 
construction of a finishing building 
DUx345 feet and a considerable 
amount of new finishing equipment 
is to be installed. J. E. Sirrine & 
Co., Greenville, are the engineers. 


Atlanta, Ga.—As a result of the 
acquisition by the Georgia Holding 
Company of the 3,100 shares of Ex- 
position Cotton Mills stock from the 
Consolidated Textile Corp., of New 
York, it now is announced by 
George 8S. Harris, president of the 
Exposition Cotton Mills, that the 
Georgia Holding Company now con- 
trols all of the 7,000 shares of stock 
outstanding, with the exception of 
a few scattered shares held in this 
section. 


Mr. Harris would not state the 
amount paid for the stock. Atlanta 
men are leaders in the Georgia 


Holding Company. Among the At- 
lanta stockholders are Edward C. 
Peters, Henry Durand, James § 
Floyd, Morris Brandon, and James 
L. Dickey. 


In 1919 the Consolidated Textile 
Corp., sought to obtain control of 
the Exposition Mills, and it is un- 
derstood that the Exposition stock 
was bid as high as 650 and $700 dur- 
ing the movement of the former 
company to obtain control, but the’ 


= 
| | 
| 
Taunton, Mass 
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Atlanta interest maintained control, 
pooling their holdings. 

Since 1919, the mill has expanded 
considerably, developing into a spe- 
cialty mill during the last five years, 
according to President Harris, who 
became president of the mill in 1920. 
The Exposition Mills. have 60,000 
spindles and 1,600 looms, their pro- 
duction being specialties for con- 
verting and the manufacturing 
trade. 

Mr. Harris stated that negotia- 
tions for the purchase of the Con- 
solidated Textile Corporation's stock 
holdings were completed at a recent 
meeting held in New York. Mr. 
Harris stated the mill is running 
full time. 


C. F. Broughton Heads New 
Casa Blanca Corp. 


Cc. F. Broughton was elected presi- 
dent of the American Casa Blanca 
Corp. at a meeting held in New York. 

The organization was formed and 
the following made directors: 
Thomas M. Marchant, of Greenville; 
S. M. Beattie, Greenville; Ricardo 
Merit and Kenneth Everett, New 
York, and C. F. Broughton, of New 
Bedford. 

Other officers elected by the direc- 
tors are: Ricardo Merit, vice-presi- 
deent: Thomas Marchant, treasurer, 
and 8S. M. Beattie, secretary. 

The American Casa Blanca Corp. 
is capitalized at $700,000, and was 
organized to take over for this coun- 
try the patent rights of the foreign 
company and to equip mills with 
the long draft spinning system. 
The equipment will be purchased 
mainly from the Eastern machinery: 
builders. 

It is stated that the company has 
already taken orders for equipment 
for approximately 200,000 spindles. 
Victor-Monaghan Co., the Piedmont 
Manufacturing Company and the 
Wamsuttat Mills have equipment 
for 5,000 spindles each, of which 
most is in operation. 


Nashville Hosiery Mills On 
Full Time 


Nashville, _Business at half 
a dozen or more hosiery mills, in 
Nashville is reported fairly active, 
with full time operations being 
made as a rule. However, it is a 
business of the hand-to-mouth sort, 
It is stated that buyers of hosiery 
are not making any contracts in an- 
ticipation of future requirements, 
but are sending in small orders 
from day to day to meet their cur- 
rent requirements. 

Ordinarily, at this time of the 


Have You Opening For 

Experienced Overseer? 
Can capably fill position as over- 
seer of either carding or spinning 
or cloth room. Experienced in 
seamless sheeting, fancy spreads 
and market yarns. Address R. R.. 
care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


DRUIDOAK 
LOOM LEATHERS 


Highest Grade Oak Tanned for Cotton and Duck 
Looms 


The Druid Oak Belting Co., Inc. 


Baltimore, Md. 


pr Stencil Machines 


ve 


IN USE Bradley's 
DROP STEEL PUNCHES Two-in-One 
ALL PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE Stencil ink 

MACHINES SENT ON TRIAL 

FREIGHT PAID BY US BOTH WAYS The Bradle 

ROUND AND HORIZONTAL Ball Stencil 

MODELS 

Mark Your 
radley 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. 


105 Beekman St. New York 


Bradley 
Oi! Stencil Board 


Right—Buy aj Shippers’ Supplies 
Write for Samples 


and Prices 


MODEL J 


cuts &% in. Letters 
¢ Lines—Any Length 


Morland Size, 


“‘The Warps Best Friend’’ 
Moreland Sizing Company 


Established 1908 
Office: 206 Andrews Low Bldg. 


Spartanburg, S. C: 
S$. C. THOMAS & J. T. MORELAND, Owners 


Ine. 


(2° Lower upkeep cost. 


S P R A C O 2. Less interference with 


i =— production. 
Painting (3. Time saved when paint- 
This should interest you. Write for Bulletin 102 


ing. 
Spray Painting & Finishing Equipment Sales Co. 
60 High Street Boston, Mass. 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 
FOR - 


Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laure! Street, Hartford, Venn 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 

We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years ee eee solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 

SYDNOR PUMP 4&4 WELL CO., Inc. 

Richmond, Va. 


Reliable Humidijing 


ince 1558 


Since 


Better Textile Dry 


Manufactured by GRINNELL “tea Inc. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Boston 
Massachusetts 


Georgia 


year, jobbers are beginning to place 
orders on a brisk scale to meet fall 
demands. There is nothing of this 
kind of consequence going on now, 
i is stated. Occasionally there is an 


order for a few hundred dozen of 
staple varieties, but beyond this 
there is virtually nothing doing in 
ithe fall business. Needs for spring 


have not been anticipated, buying 
for requirements for day to day be- 
ing the feature. The buying is in 
small quantities and frequently. The 
mill. men only know when they open 
mail each day what volume of busi- 
ness is on hand, but orders are suf- 
ficient to keep operations brisk. 

The downward trend of cotton 
has been the main factor in curtail- 
ing free booking of orders. With 
the market tending downward, buy- 
ers are constantly looking forward 
lo lower on manufactured 
goods, and do not care to come into 
the market for any more than im- 
mediate needs. 

Another difficulty that faces the 
hosiery manufacturers is the multi- 
plicity of colors that is demanded 
{his season, 


prices 


Texas Textile Association 
To Meet 


Spring Meeting of the Texas 
Textile Association will be held at 
Mexia, Texas, May 7th and 8th. 

A very interesting program is now 
being prepared and will soon be an- 
nounced. Officers of the association 
are: G. C. Dilling, president; D. H. 
Poole, J. O. Wil- 
first. vice-president; H, G. Ed- 
miston, second vice -president. 


Textile School Notes 


The Textile School of the North 
Carolina State College will have an 
exhibit at the Eastern Carolina Ex- 
position to be held at Greenville, N 
C., April the fifth to ninth inclusive. 

The exhibit consisting of students’ 
work in textiles will embrace a wide 
variety of cotton and rayon fabrics 
md hosiery. This display will be 
similar to thal which was on exhi- 
bition ai the State Fair, Raleigh and 
was awarded the Blue Ribbon. 

The space for this exhibit was do- 
nated to the Textile School by the 
Lastern Carolina Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


BALING PRESS 


Knuckle 
Joint 
60 to 500 
Tons 
Pressure 


The 


SOT), 


Rapid 
Simple 
Durable 


Established 1872 


Let us tell you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co. , inc. 
367 W. Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


| 
ot 
‘a 
Atlanta Charlotte 
Nerth Caron 


W. A. Wofford 


W. A. Wofford, overseer of the 
cloth room at the Saxon Mills, 
Spartanburg, 8. C., died at a hos- 
pital in that city.’ He was 57 years 
of age. He had been overseer of 
cloth room at Saxon Mills for some 
years and was highly regarded by 
his employers. Mr. Wofferd was a 


Mason and was superintendent of 
the Sunday School at the Saxon 


Church. He is survived by his wife, 
three brothers and four sisters. One 
brother, Louis E. Wofford, is over- 
seer of spinning at the Inman Mills 
and another brother, J. A. Wofford, 
is assistant superintendent of the 
Saxon Mills. 


Finds Europe Lags in 
Bleaching Methods 


European plants are far behind 
their American neighbors in the 
bleaching and finishing of cotton 
goods, according to R. W. Arrington, 
superintendent of the Union Bleach- 
ery, of Greenville, 8S. C., who has 
returned from a trip of several 
weeks to England, France, Germany 
and Holland. Except for the fact 
that wages are much cheaper there 
than in this country, they could not 
manage to compete, he thinks. 

“If we had the same clumsy 
methods of handling goods as the 
Europeans have, we would go broke 
in a short time,” Mr. Arrington said. 
“They used the same methods 
handed down by their fathers and 


grandfathers with virtually no 
change. 

Mr. Arrington went abroad to 
study conditions in bleaching and 


finishing plants there, but said he 
saw no ideas or methods which he 
expected to put into practice here. 
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Textile Chemists and 
Colorists to Meet 


The Southern Section of the 
American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists will hold its 
spring meeting at the Hotel Patten, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., on Saturday 
evening, April 17, 1926. 

L. L.. Bamberger, superintendent 
of the Cedartown, Ga., branch of the 
United States Finishing Company, 
will discuss “The Dyeing and Fin- 
ishing of Cotton Piece Goods,” and 
plans to supplement his discussion 
with a three-reel motion picture 
illustrating his subject; owing to 
Mr. Bamberger’s training and ex- 
perience, it may.be expected that 
his discussion will prove most in- 
teresting and informing. 

J. D. Murray, resident manager of 
the Central Franklin Process Com- 
pany, of Chattanooga, will discuss 
“The Relation of the Franklin 
Process to the Hosiery Industry;” 
owing to the extensive use of fancy 
dyed yarns by the hosiery mills for 
the production of multi-colored ef- 
fects, Mr. Murray’s discussion will 
be of the utmost importance to the 
hosiery manufacturers of the South. 

A general discussion of timely 
topics will follow the papers pre- 
sented by Messrs. Bamberg and 
Murray. 


Frank Gurry With Scott, Charnley 
& Co. | 


Frank W. Gurry has resigned his 
position with the Stockton Com- 
mission Company to become man- 
ager of their textile Service Depart- 
ment. Mr. Gurry is a cotton manu- 
facturer of long experience and is 
well qualified for his new duties. 


Growth of Federal Aid 
Alarms Senator 


The system by which the Federal 
government extends financial aid to 
the States in the execution of vari- 
ous activities, provided the Federal 
funds are matched by at least an 
equal sum furnished by the States, 
is attacked by Senator James W. 
Wadsworth of New York, in Nation's 
Business for March. 

The system was modest enough a! 
if beginning in 1914 with an initial 
appropriation of $480,000. Today, its 
inroads on the Federal Treasury 
have reached the enormous total of 
$110,000,000 annually, which, of 
course, requires substantially an 
equal outlay from the States, so tnat 
the total cost of the system to the 
laxpaying public is well over $200,- 
000,000 a year. Its ramifications have 
taken many different. directions, 
from road building to teaching 
mothers how. to care for their in- 
fants. 


“The time has come, in my opin- 
jon,” said Senator Wadsworth, “tv 
take stock, and to get a clear under- 
standing as to where we are headed. 
1 do not contend that the subsidy 
system is wrong in every detail, or 
that it ought to be abolished entire- 
ly. There may be some functions 
performed under it which can be 
gone better by the Federal govern- 
ment than by the States. I do be- 
lieve, however, that the subsidy 
system should be radically curbed, 
both in the interest of economy and 
sound policy, and that steps should 
be taken to check its growth before 


it undermines our whole system of 


dual sovereignty of the State and 
nation. 


“I hear now of a movement to get 


. Federal 
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$100,000,000 annually from the Fed- 
eral government for the purpose of 
promoting education in the various 
States, on the “fifty-fifty” plan. 


“The danger does not lie in the 
Aid System alone by any 
means. During the last fifteen years 
the Federal government has under- 
taken the exercise of a large num- 
ber of new and important functions. 
We have established the Federal 
Trade Commission, with inquisitori- 
al powers Over every business con- 
cern engaged in interestate 
meree. 


“We have set up a Tariff Commis- 
sion charged with the duty of in- 
vestigating the costs of manufactur- 
ing at home and abroad. We have 
created a Federal Farm Loan Board 
and given it authority to supervise 
the making of loans on farm lands 
all over the country. We have es- 
lablished a United States Shipping 
Board with its Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, and have put the gov- 
ernment into the commercial ship- 
ping business, with results known 
to all. 


“We have given important author- 
ity to the Secretary of Agriculture in 
epnnection with the operation of 
grain exchenges. In this same period 
by constitutional amendment we 
have given the Federal government 
the right to impose taxes upon all 
incomes from whatever source de- 
rived. 


“This tremendous extension of 
lederal power, together with Feder- 
al aid development, has resulted in 
establishing at Washington, with 
branches all over the country, a vas! 
governmental machinery, so power- 
ful, so complicated that the average 
citizen is utterly unable to compre- 
hend it. 


INSPECTING 
SEWING 
BRUSHING 
SHEARING 
SINGEING 
PACKAGING 
FOLDING 


1000 Woodside Bldg. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Textile Machinery 
Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 


Greenville, S. C. 


DOUBLING 


MEASURING 
WINDING 
STAMPING 
TRADEMARKING 
CALENDER 
ROLLING 


Manufactured By 


HENRY L. SCOTT CO. 


101 Blackstone St. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


SCOTT 
The Standard of The World For Tests of Fabrics, 


Yarns, Twines, Etc. 


RS 


Represented in New York By 


United States Testing Company, Inc. 
316 Hudson St., New York City 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS 
SPOOLS 
SHUTTLES 
SKEWERS 
ROLLS, ETC. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Correspondence Solicited 


THE 
DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


Catalog on Request 


AUTOMATIC SHUTTLES 


Our Automatic Shuttles are 
giving Perfect Satisfaction in 
Leading Mills throughout the 
country on all classes of work 


24 
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Cotton Mill Processes and Calculations 


(Continued from Page 19) 


SUPERINTENDENTS 4ND OVERSEERS. 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintendents and over- . 

The calender rolls may be left off the machine entirely, and seers of every cotton mill in the South. Please fill in the enclosed 
the cloth rolled up on a device near the measuring roll. blank and send it to us. 

The shearing part may be left off entirely or the number 
of shears reduced. The same applies to all of the various rolls. 
Machines are made with simply bristle brushes or with 
brushes and beaters, and in many combinations of the ele- 
ments shown, according to the thoroughness of the cleaning Name of Mill | peek 
required. 

333. ‘The drawing shows more operations on bottom side Town —-—- 
of cloth than on top side. It is intended that the bottom side 
of cloth in this machine shall be the side that was woven up, olanieeaniionsing 
in the loom. This is called the “thread side” of the cloth, 
and is also the “face’’of the cloth. The broken threads and Seeereehron-tnciceemecnsen: SMO ne 
ends of filling are more numerous on this side than on the Carder 
other, and so the machine is designed to do more work on 


_.Spinning Spindles _. 


GENERAL DATA. 


334. The machine shown is made to take cloth, up to 44 
inches wide. It occupies a space of 61% feet wide and 13 feet 
long. It requires about 3 horse power to operate it. It is 
driven by pulleys 14 x 31% and should run 400 revolutions per . . . Dyer 
minute. At this speed, it will finish about 125 yards per 
minute. It may be run 500 to 600 revolutions per minute; ’ 
but this is too fast for good work. It may be run slower than 
400 if desirable. 

335. The “hand” of the machine is determined by standing . 
in front or at the point where cloth enters the machine, and wh aes 
noting whether pulleys are on right or left hand. To avoid 
confusion as to which might be called the “front,” it is better, = eee 
in referring to the hand, to state whether driving pulley is 
on right or left hand side when standing where cloth enters. 

336. The price and weight of these machines vary greatly 
with the specifications.. The machine shown in Fig. 54 weighs 
about 8,000 pounds. Without steam calender, it would weigh 
about 4,000 pounds. 


SPECIFICATIONS. Ne 


337. Following is a sample blank to be filled out in order- % 33 rd 
Homidifie 
ating Vemt 


Cloth Room 


Master Mechanic 


Recent changes 


ing brushers: 

Number Right Hand 
Number Left Hand 
Widest Cloth to be Brushed 

Speed Driving Pulley es 

Driven from Above or Below _.. 


relinghuyse 
ffaioc- icago 


‘Ne 


Number of Steel Beaters: Top of Cloth Deteeee 
Number of Emery Rolls: Top of Cloth Bottom . To Eliminate 

Number of Bristle Brushes: Top of Cloth ae 

Number of Card Brushes: Top of Cloth Bovtem....__........ 6 e 9 9 
Number of Shear Blades: Top of Cloth Bottom . 

With Cloth Roller or Steam Calender | nN Vv r S 

If with Steam Calender 

Size of Bottom Rolls | : Top Rolls one (Tight Picks) 

With or Without Differential Gears - SCs in : 

With or Without Vapor Cylinder oe Rayon Weaving 

Space Occupied: Width - _.... Length use 

Maker FORMULA 615 
Neutrasol Products Corporation 
Terms 41 Park Row New York, N. Y. 


| 
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PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
business. Over thirty years ao- 
tive practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 

Write for terms. Address 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34N.U. Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 


A former member of the Examining 
Corps tn the United States Patent 
Office. Convenient for personal inter- 
views. 


PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney 
Main Office: 

1214 Independence Building, 
Charlotte, N. C. Telephone 7141. 
Other Offices: 

Over Realty Bond, Winston-Salem. 
903 Grant Place N. W 

Washington, D. C. 


WHITINSVILLE 
SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINS VILLE. MASS 


SPINNING SPECIALISTS 
FOR HORE THAN FIFTY VEARS 


Save in freight by using | 


WwW 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter and stronger, 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch boards, 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wiite Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


“AT LANZA” 
HARNESS 


‘Quality and Service 


That Satisfies’’ 


ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. 0. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 
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Folder.—Fig. 55.—Letrerine. 


A Roll of Cloth. 

B Feed Roll. 

C Zinc Scray. 

D Folding Blades 

E Crank. 

F Stationary Upper Jaw. 

G Spring for Lower Jaw. 

H Jaw Rod. 

J Jaw Openers. 

K Cams. 

Jaw Treadle. 

M Cloth, Being Folded. 
Folder.—Process. 


338. Large roll of cloth is taken from the brusher and put 
up on stands behind folder. Cloth is fed between two wooden 
rolls and delivered by them into the scray, which is a zinc 
trough for holding a surplus of several yards, for the recipro- 
cating arms of the folding mechanism to draw from. 


Cloth is threaded through machine as shown. There is a 
guide on top of machine for each edge of cloth. It is passed 


Fig. 55. Cloth Folder. 


through blade of folder, the treadle is pressed to open a jaw 


and receive one end of a fold. The treadle is fastened and 
machine started. 


339. The jaws on table are made to open and receive and 
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Dixion’s 
Aluminum-Graphite 
Paint 


Prepared primarily to meet require- 
ments of gas, oil and industrial com- 
panies and particularly recommended 
wherever a light colored paint is de- 
sired. 

Back of this new product stands our 
century-old reputation, as well as 65 
years’ experience in paint manufac- 
turing. 


Dixon's Aluminum Graphite Paint is 
composed of aluminuh and flake silica- 
graphite as a pigment and boiled lin- 
seed oil as a vehicle The aluminurn 
is of flake formation and thus easily 
combines with the flake graphite, lap- 
ping over like fish scales and providing 
covering of unusual elasticity and 
durability. 


The value of flake graphite as a 
pigment has been thoroughly proven 


and is generally accepted The com- 
bination of aluminum and graphite re- 
sults in a paint that is not affected 


by gases, fumes, and which resists 
sunlight, air and moisture. Reflecting 
light and heat, it will keep the tem- 
perature of tanks, etc., considerably 
lower than is possible with darker 
paints. Ask for Circular 176-AB, 


Additional information and prices 
will be sent upon request. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company 


fSstablished 1827 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Center of Shopping Dist ict 
400 Rooms 300 Baths 


NEW YORA 
Wwst West of Broadway 


Rooms with private bath 
$3 to $6 
One block from Penn. Station 


Becky Ann’s Books 


Interesting Stories of 
Cotton Mill Life 


“A Man Without a 
Friend” 
“Only a Factory Boy” 
“Hearts of Gold” 
“The Better Way” 


Price $1.00 Each 


from 


CLARK PUBLXSHING CO. 
Charlatte, N. C. 


= 
- 
SPINNING RINC 
| TWISTER RINC / 
SILK RINGS yf 
4 
DIAMOND FIN... Jf 
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|| TRAVELER CLEANERS 
| TRAVELER CUPS | 
GUIDE WIRE SETS 
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hold. each fold as it is delivered. The folding bar is operated 
from a pair of cranks on the crank shaft. The jaws on the 


table are opened and closed by means of cams on the crank 
shaft. 


340. The jaws hold the cloth at each end of the folds. The 
central part of cloth not being held down, will appear thicker. 
If only 40 to 60 yards are to be put up in a piece, this does 
not matter. But if “long cuts” (100 to 120 yards) are to be 
folded, this puffing up in the middle of cloth would tend to 
pull it out of the jaws. To obviate this, the table is sometimes 
made with a “drop centre.” The centre of the table has a 
hinge in it, which allows the centre to drop a trifle below the 
ends, and the puffing effect is on the under side, instead of top 
side; and there, it does no damage. 


341. The cranks are adjustable within a small range, so 
that the length of cloth in a fold may be varied a small amount 
to suit the requirements. Ordinarily cloth is put up in 1 yard 
folds. Some, Superintendents want to give 4 inch short 
measure, and some 4 inch full measure. It makes but little 
difference in the income to the mill, how the measure runs, 
for the reason that the stated number of yards in a piece 
must weigh a stated amount. If the goods made are to be 4 
yards to the pound, the weight of yarn in the cloth must be 
so adjusted that what is put up for 4 yards (be it long or 
short) must weigh a pound. But there is a difference wnen 
it comes to the retail trade, for the reason, generally speaking, 
that no attention is paid to small differences in weights—a 
yard being a yard. Hence a mill must be governed, in the 
matter of long and short measure, by the requirements of the 
purchaser. 


For some purposes, cloth is required to be put up in 1% 
yard folds. This would require a machine made for the pur- 


pose. 


342. The man who runs the folder watches for the “cut 
marks” on the cloth, and stops the machine and cuts the cloth 
at the cut marks. Generally he counts the folds as they are 
being made and when the price is cut off, marks the number 
of yards with a pencil on the piece. Sometimes, when the 
machine runs very fast, he counts the folds after taking piece 
out of folder. 


843. Frequently the folder is used also as an inspecting 
machine. This is not the best practice, but will answer very 
well for common goods if folder is run slow enough, say 50 
yards per minute. In a small mill, where one folder can do 
all the work required, this slow speed is not objectionable. 
If twice this amount is required, it is better to run the folder 
at 100 yards per minute, and get an inspecting machine. 
About 75 yards per minute is a good average speed. 


844. The machine shown in Fig. 55 has what is known 
as a “low back.” The back at M stands about 5 feet from the 
floor. Machines are also made with “high front,” in which 
the cloth roll is put up behind the operator, and cloth is fed 
over his head. 


A 40-inch félder weighs about 1,500 pounds, and is about 
5 feet wide and 12 feet long, including cloth roll. 


Specifications. 


345. Following is a sample blank to be filled out in order- 
ing folders: 


Number of Machines 
Number Right Hand 
Number Left Hand , 
Widest Cloth to be Folded _. 


How White is the “Driven Snow’’? 


It can only be compared 
with Solozone-Bleached 


goods. 


(A permanent white without weak- 


ening, soft, odorless and elastic) 


“Whe 
ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL©. 


713 SIXTH AVENUE - - NEW YORK 


que 


SAFETY 


Safety guards for machinery are not more neces- 
sary than protecting your floors from slipperiness— 
—a common form of accident in the mill. 


And no safety guard ever provided better protec- 
tion to a machine than the cleaner 


WYANDOTTE DETERGENT 


provides to your floors. 


How else could you explain 
the fact that many of its users 
have removed their warning 
cards against accidents from 
slipping. 

And the cost is so low that it 


: is the most inexpensive accident 
insurance you can buy. 


Ask your supply man 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs.., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup 
Aciusting Saddles, the latest 
invention in Saddles for Top 
Rolls of Spinning Machines. Man- 
ufaeturers of all kinds of Saddles. 


Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Thursday, April 1, 1926. 


For Long or Short Cuts... 
Drop Centre or Plain Table 
Low Back or High Front pe Pest 
Number of Yards to Fold per Minute i cee 
Size Driving Pulley 

Speed Driving Pulley 

Belted From Above or Below 

Space Occupied: Width Length 
Purchaser 

Price 

Terms 

Remarks 


Stamping. 


346. When cloth goes from the mill to the bleachery, it is 
not stamped. When it is made for consumption without fur- 
ther treatment each piece is usually stamped. Mills with less 
than 300 to 400 looms generally stamp goods by hand. Larger 
mills have stamping machines. 


The usual hand stamping outfit consists of a “head-piece,” 
name, weight mark and yard mark. The head piece is some 
fanciful design, used as a sort of trade mark. The name may 
be the corporate name of the mill or any other name not 
already in use by some other mill. The weight mark is for 
the purpose of indicating the weight per yard of the cloth. 
It may be any arbitrary letter or combination of letters, as 
AA or LL. It may also be figures, as 2.85, indicating that 
there are 2.85 yards per pound. This is the simplest and best 
way. The yard mark simply shows the number of yards in 
the piece. 


Mills always have at least two different sets of stamps; one 
for the first quality and one for the second. If different kinds 
and weights of goods are made, different stamps are required. 
It may be arranged to use the same stamps that are designed 
to use by hand. 


The stamps are generally made of copper strips inserted 
edgewise in the face of a block of hard wood. Each design 
should be on a separate block, so that no one block will be too 
large. Most sheetings are put up in yard folds. The piece is 
folded once over itself, thus showing 18 inches face. For 
goods folded this way, none of the stamps should be more 
than 15 inches wide. 

The yard mark is usually two figures on one block, say 40, 
50, 51, 5114, etc. This requires a large number of blocks to 
cover the range of variation in length; but it is a better way 
than to have single figures made on a block, as 4 on one block 
and 51% on another, to mark 4514. 

The ink for stamping is distributed with a brush on the ink 
pad. The pad may be made of folds of soft cloth, but the 
best pad is an iron box filled with water, with a sheet of rubber 
clamped down on the top like a cover. One thickness of flan- 
nel is laid on this, and the ink put on with a brush. The 
water forms a firm smooth back to the pad, and ensures an 
even distribution of ink on the stamp. 

INK. 


347. The ink is commonly blue and is made of ultramarine 
mixed with gum Arabic or some other gum, to give it body 
and make it adhere to the cloth. Sometimes red ink is used; 
but it is much harder to mix and use than the blue. English 
vermillion is the most common pigment for making red 
stamping ink. Recipes for making stamping ink may be found 
in the Appendix. 


(Continued next Week) 
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Manufacture of Fancy 
Goods—2 


(Continued from Page 12) 


the pattern calls for colorful ef- 
fects extending transversely with 
the piece, and most fancy goods do 
in this age of alluring tints and hues 
in dress fabrics and all kinds of fab- 
rics. The weaves included in the 
third method also demand the em- 
ployment of a fancy loom for their 
execution as the designs productive 
of thread changes cannot be made 
with two or three or even four leaf 
cams. The color combinations of 
the warp. would be obtained by 
faney warping in the preparation of 
the warp, but the color combina- 
tions in the filling will necessitate 
the employment of two or more 
shuttles and therefore the box mo- 
tion of a fancy loom would be es- 
sential. The fourth method of weav- 
ing depends essentially upon har- 
ness and shuttle work and requires 
the use of a fancy loom. 


Compass of Plain Looms Not so 
Narrow as Some Suppose. 


The compass of the plain cam 
loom is not aS narrow as some men 
suppose. I have been employed as 
a fixer or in higher capacity in 
mills at times when it has become 
necessary to weave twilled dress 
fabrics, cotton shirtings with fancy 
stripes, deeskins, venetians, towel- 
ings of a somewhat intricate design 
for a plain goods mill, and similar 
fabrics on looms originally installed 
for the weaving of plain cotton 
cloths. Looms which were equipped 
for carrying two open shed princi- 
ple with tappets. Regardless of the 
limitations of patterns production 
we got out some very satisfactory 
fabrics which rightly should have 
been made on fancy looms. The 
shifting fashions of this age often 
make it necessary for the entire 
weaving room force to scheme and 
plan in order to make plain looms 
weave fabrics which could be 
woven to better economic advan- 
tage on looms originally designed 
for fancy work. In the case in 
question we had special tappets 
made. Ordinarily each revolution 
made by a cam or tappet represents 
one series of changes of the harness 
it actuates in the weaving of the 
pottern, We had to have a six har- 
ness weave for some venetians and 
the tappets were made as shown in 
the drawing. 

The projection at 1 elevated the 
harness for the first pick and the 
depression at 2 lowered it for the 
second pick. The projection at 3, 
4 and 5 elevated the harness and 
kept it up for the third, fourth and 
fifth picks and the depression at 6 
lowered it for the sixth pick. Then 
the repeat started. In like manner 
we occasionally had other forms of 
tappets made in the machine shop 
of the mill for the purpose of weav- 
ing fancy cloths on plain looms. 


Henry Ford Will Help New 
England Fight South 


Boston, Mass.—Answering the ap- 
peal of the Associated Industries of 
New England, Henry Ford has con- 
sented to lend his personal efforts 
and staff toward “Fordizing” the 
manufacturing industries of New 
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England, according to an announce- 
ment. 

“Fordize New England if you 
wan§ to save her manufacturing 
industries from the competition of 
the New South,” was the advice 
given in the early part of the week 
by E. A. Filene, Boston’s largest 
merchant, and acted upon by the 
Associated Industries. 

The Detroit manufacturer, stop- 
ping at his recently acquired prop- 
erty, Wayside Inn, at Sudbury, just 
south of Boston, consented to re- 
view the New England situation and 
following a conference with a rep- 
resentative committee declared that 
mass production and mass distribu- 
tion as best exemplified by his own 
factories would solve the problem 
of New England industries. 

“What we have done with our 
Detroit factories can be done by 
New England industries and will 
save your manufacturers from the 
industrial activities of the New 
South,” declared Ford. 

“Your New England industries 
need mass production and mass dis- 
tribution. These factors are ac- 
countable for the remarkable growth 
of the South industries as displayed 
in the Carolinas. 

Ford, characterized as the great- 
est producer of all time, will devote 
his personal time and that of his 
production staff to the originating 
of a committee of New England 
manufacturers during the month of 
April. 

“In New England today, there are 
facilities for excess production,” 
Mr. Ford declared. “If this excess 
is properly produced and distribut- 
ed then the super-competition of 
the Southern States will cease. The 
troubles of the New England man- 
ufacturers will be at an end. But,” 
he continued, “this must be accom- 
plished in the proper manner the 
proper methods must be used. 

“There is no reason why the 
cotton industry of New England 
should suffer from Southern com- 
petition. The same applies to other 
necessities of life. The best guar- 
antee for New England will be well 
paid, well satisfied consumers with 
mass production and mass distribu- 
tion. Such methods are used by us 
in Detroit and exactly the same 
methods will place New England in 
the position she once enjoyed, the 
greatest industrial section of the 
country. The competition of the 
New South can be met and over- 
come.” 


Textile Cost Accounting. 


During the week of March 22nd to 
29th there will be given alt the Tex- 
tile School of the North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, a series of 
lectures on cost accounting for cot- 
ton mills. These lectures will cover 
average cost, its value and how ob- 
tained, then each roving and yarn 
number will be figured separately. 
Finally, individual fabric cost will 
be calculated, including the distri- 
bu tion of general expenses. 

The Textle School has obtained 
the services of Isaac L. Langley, a 
textile cost accountant connected 
with the Consolidated Textile Cor- 
poration with offices at Lynchburg, 
Virginia to give these lectures. Mr. 
Langley is a graduate of the Textile 
School, Class of 1923. 


A Contest for Economy 
is Constant, never ending! 


Survival and a Profit require that it be waged by 
every business concern. 


In manufacturing plants 
Belting Equipment 
is the 
Effective Weapon 


In solving a power problem the Acid Test is 


**Does It Pay?”’ 


A trial will prove the economy of 


**Akron”’ Leather Belting 
Order Today 


The Akron Belting Company 
Akron, Ohio U.S.A. 


Central District Southern District 
L. L. HASKINS M. H. WHATLEY 
P. 0. Box 241 1600 10th Ave. 
Greenville, 8S. C. Birmingham, Ala. 


BLACKMER 


ROTARY PUMPS 


There’s one to 
fit your require- 
ments. 


G. P. M. hand or 
power operated. 


District Offices 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
1505 Commerce Bidg., 
Kansas City. Mo. Pittsbur 

1320 Starks Blidg., 1516 
Louisville, Ky. St. Loufa, Mo. 

429 Broadway. 693 Mission St.. 
Milwaukee, Wis. San Francisco. Calif. 
549 Plymouth Blidg., Stearns-Rogers Manu- 
Minneapolis, Minn. facturing Company 
306 Wells Fargo Blidg.. Denver, Colo 
New Orleans, La Canadian Branch: 
71 Murray S8St., London Conerete Ma- 


New York, N. Y. chin CG 


284 Peachtree S8t.. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

709 Title Bidg., 
Baltimore, Md. 

428 Old South Bidg., 
Boston, Mass. 

52 W. Chippewa 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

608 So. Dearborn 8t.,. 
Chicago, Iil. 

1847 Book Bidg., 
Detroit. Mich. 

408 Austin St., 
Houston, Texas 

4025 Boulevard Place, 


BlackmeR PUMP COMPAN 


GRAND RAPIDS ( FORMERLY PETOSKEY) MICH. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
711 Ferguson Bldg., 
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Good 


versus “Red-Ink Entries” 


Poor Fencing is responsible for red- 
ink entries on the books of hundreds 
of factories—losses that have come 
from one or more of these causes: 


. Thefts of tools, materials, fuel 
. Unaccountable Fires 

Surplus watchmen’s salaries 
Wasted Yard Space 

Vandalism 

. Damaged Property 

Accidents 

8. Interference to Bmployees 


— 


te 


on your books 


(heck this list and see if you've not 
already paid far more than the cost 
of good fence, without possessing one. 
PAGE offers the most complete, last- 
ing protection you can buy—sturdy 
non-climable wire-link, made of cop- 
per bearing steel or Armco Ingot Iron 
heavily galvanized after weaving, to 
resist rust and corrosion. A phone 
call brings our representative, with 
complete details. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


PAGE 


PROTECTION 


ADE- MAR 


The more the Textile Industry learns about Sizol 
Service the better it appreciates its value in success- 


ful weaving. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 


S. P. Rakestraw Gibson Supply Co. W. W. Greer 
P. 0. Box 129 2016 N. pend St. P. O. Box 336 
LaGrange, Ga. Dallas, Texas Greenville, S. C. 
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Samples and Catalog upon Request 


Textile 
Machinery 


manufactured by 


Page-Madden Co. 


Incorporated 


128-34 Sumpter St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


for 


Ventilating the Dyehouse 
(Continued from Page 10) 


the low pressure multi-blade fan in 
front of the heater unil, the warm 
air distributing ducts, and possibiy 
some low pressure exhaust fans or 
disc fans. The highly saturated air 
passes upward and through the roof 
of the building by means of venti- 
lators or is exhausted outside by the 
dise or centrifugal exhaust fan. The 
fresh warm air always coming in 
creates a natural flow which forces 
the moisture laden air outside. In 
the case of other floors being built 
on top of the dye room, it is then 
necessary to exhaust the air through 
openings in the wall, but this method 
is noticeably less Lhan 
the former. 

In New England and in a few of 
the other Eastern States—these sec- 
tions constifuting for the United 
States what the Manchester and Bir- 
mingham districts represent for 
England—are to be found the most 
striking examples of mechanically 
ventilated dye houses and bleaching 
plants, To consider but two or three 
of the most notable, mention can be 
made of the Sanford Mills, at San- 
ford, Me.: the Firth & Foster Co., of 
Philadelphia; the first mentioned of 
these dyehouses, the Sanford Mills, 
presents several unusual features 
from the ventilating engimecring 
standpoint and aptly illustrates the 
point made earlier that each case 
must be considered first hand anid 
recommendations made accordingly. 

The dye house is of reinforced con- 
crete construction throughout, one 
story high and consists of two bays 
each 38 feet wide, 108 feet long and 
16 feet high. The dye tubs are ar- 
ranged along the sides and set over 
ditches. The roof pitches toward the 
centre of each bay and is carried by 
concrete griders 20 inches wide and 
40 inches deep on 11 feet centres. 
These form pockets in the roof and 
make it necessary to use a special 
duct construction to prevent roof 
condensation. The concrete con- 
struction in itself is a serious sel- 
back from the ventilating engineer- 
ing standpoint due to the increased 
liability of roof condensation. 

The total cubical contents of both 
bays is approximately 140,000 cu. ft. 
Because of the low head room, the 
large floor area covered by the ma- 
chines and the concrete construc- 
tion of the building equipment was 
installed providing for a two minute 
air change. ‘To accomplish this, the 
ventilating apparatus must handle 
70,000 a. p. m. It consists of a No. 
i5 Niagara Conoidal Fan and pipe 
coil heaters for warming the air be- 
fore it passes into the ducts al a 
femperature of 100 deg. Fahr. 

The layout of this mill provides 
for two rows of dye tubs in each 
hay, each tub so situated as to be 
directly under the space between the 
roof girders. In order to lead away 
the fumes and mist arising from 
these tubs il is necessary to run a 
duct between each set of girders and 
to blow both ways from the centre 
of each bay towards dye tubs at 
each side. In this way the air is 
caused to flow across the dye tubs, 
thereby dissipating the steam and 
water vapor given off and at the 
same time, a continuous flow of this 
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moisture laden air is promoted oul- 
side without its coming into con- 
tacl with any cool surfaces whicn 
would tend to make the moisture 
condense. In these bays, end ducts 
are also provided which blows along 
the working aisle down the centre 
of each bay. These were found 
necessary in order to overcome the 
liability to drafts. In addition they 
help materially in keeping these 
aisles free from visible fog. 

Not the least of the difficulties en- 
countered here was that having to 
do with the great depth of the gird- 
ers. As is well known the big prob- 
lem raised in dyehouse ventilation is 
that of keeping the roof dry. The 
pockets between the deep girders 
make it impossible to sweep the 
roof with a single set of outlets, so 
that a 6 x 6 inch duet is run into 
each pocket, with small nozzles for 
sweeping the ceiling with a film ol 
of warm dry alr. 


Research in Rayon 
Manufacture 
(Continued from Page 8) 


mankind, such as was done with coal 
lar, 
Delay Seen as Serious. 

Due to the overproduction in the 
lield of dyestuffs, attention is now 
focussed on developments in other 
fields and unless American colleges 
and universities are prepared to en- 
courage work along these lines, it 
is going to be a serious matter for 
the future of the American textile 
industry. 

In the writer's mind, there is no 
doubt but that a number of the de- 
velopments hinted at above will be- 
come realizations within the next 
lew years and unless such develop- 
ments are participated in by Ameri- 
can scientists and technologists, it 
will simply mean that the American 
manufacturer will be under the 
necessity of purchasing the Ameri- 
can rights for these new methods 
with consequent increases in the 
cost of the finished products to the 
American public. 


It is, therefore, of the greatest im- 
portance that this question of fun- 
damental research should be thor- 
oughly understood and appreciated 
as something altogether differen! 
from that of the laboratory testing 
of dyestuffs or fabrics; that this em- 
braces the discovery and develop- 
ment of laws relating to the chemi- 
eal properties of our everyday wear 
and our everyday food, and on which 
the technical developments leading 
to the higher standard of living, 
whether expressed in more durable 
and artistic clothing or in the forma- 
tion of cheaper and better food at 
at lower cost, is to be realized. 


Continued Expansion in 
British Rayon Industry 


HE rapid development of rayon 
(artificial silk) manufacturing 

in the United Kingdom, where its 
progress has been particularly 


striking in the last two years, was 
given a further impetus in 1925 by 
the imposition of import duties on 
silk and rayon and manufactures 
thereof, effective July 1, according 
to reports to the Textile Division, 
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Department from 
London. 

Reliable estimates place the 1925 
production in Great Britain at 30,- 
000,000 to 32,000,000 pounds—an in- 
crease ef 25 to 33 per cent over the 
1924 output of approximately 24,- 
000,000 pounds. This increase closely 
parallels the rapid expansion and 
growth of the rayon industry and 
trade throughout the world. 

The 1925 expansion in this indus- 
try, aside from the growing demand 
for the product, may be attributed 
to the large profits of established 
companies and the publicity given 
the trade last summer through the 
imposition of a duty on imports and 
an excise tax on domestic produc- 
tion of rayon. This legislation re- 
sulted in the formation of a number 
of new companies, the majority of 
which were concerned with the 
production of rayon, such firms as 
were interested in silk goods being 
of lesser importance. In answer to 
a question in the House of Parlia- 
ment, the statement was made thal 
‘6 ne weompanies for the manufac- 
ture of. silk goods and rayon, with 
a total nominal capital of £4,000,000 
were registered in Great Britain 
between July i and the middle of 
December, 1925. 

The announcement of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in the early 
summer that an import tariff and 
an excise duty on rayon would be 
included in the budget aroused a 
storm of protest from the textile 
trades, particularly the cotton and 
wool industries. After considerable 
debate the proposed law with modi- 
fications became effective last July 
i. The excise duty, applying to 
goods manufactured in Great Brit- 
ain and North Ireland, is is. per 
pound on single rayon yarns and 6d. 
per pound on rayon waste. The 
present tariff assessment on import- 
ed single and double or twisted 
rayon yarns is 2s. and 3s., respect- 
ively, per pound. The customs duty 
on tissues or fabrics is 3s. 6d. per 
pound and on waste or staple fiber, 
is. per pound. Rayon producers are 
paying the excise duty to the Gov- 
ernment without a corresponding 
advance in prices to their custom- 
ers. The law further provided for 
rebates on exports of rayon. On 
account of the increasing use of 
rayon in mixtures by the cotton and 
wool trades the imposition of -the 
duty resulted in considerable con- 
fusion in these industries. The re- 
bate scheme, however, is gradually 
being arranged to avoid as little 
disturbance as possible in the trade, 
through the co-operation of man- 
ufacturers' committees with the 
Customs Department. 


The imposition of the new im- 
port duties resulted in heavy ar- 
rivals of foreign silk and rayon 
goods prior to July 1, 1825. Imports 
of rayon yarn, thread, artificial 
straw, and rayon manufactures, ex- 
cept apparel and embroidery, rose 
from £5,514,102 in 1924 to £6,889,111 
in 1925; of these amounts, goods 
worth £653,132 and £695,970, respec- 
tively, were reexported. The ef- 
fect of the duty may be gauged by 
the fact that 77 per cent of the 1925 
imports of rayon varn and manufac- 
tures entered during the first six 
months of the year. 

Italy, a producer of relatively low 
price yarns has been most affected 


of Commerce, 
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by the tariff, and imports from that 
source are steadily declining. The 
difficult Italy is experiencing in 
marketing its yarns in Great Brit- 
ain since the new tariff became ef- 
fective may have lead to the recent 
announcement that the largest Ital- 
ian manufacturers of rayon are 
seeking a suitable site for the erec- 
tion of a plant in Northern England 
for the production of a wool substi- 
tute known as “Sniafil.” Their prod- 
uct is expected to be put on the 
British market before long and may 
prove of great importance to the 
Yorkshire wool and textile indus- 
tries. An artcile in the “Financia! 
News” stated that the branch con- 
templates an initial production of 
5,000 pounds daily. The writer of 
the aforementioned article does not 
think that Sniafil will injure the 
sale of wool, but believes that the 
greatest competition will be with 
the best qualities of wool. 

Coincident with the increase in 
imports of rayon yarns and manu- 
factures, a gain occurred in exports 
which rose from £4,310,612 in 1924 
to £5,363,988 in 1925. During 1925, 
Canada, Australia, India, and the 
United States were the principal 
markets for British rayon yarns. 

The influx of foreign goods on the 
market prior to July 1, 1925 has re- 
sulted in the accumulation of enor- 
mous stocks of silk and rayon and 
of all types of goods made from 
these materials in various stages of 
manufacture in Great Britain. The 
duties were announced on April 30. 
One large department store in Lon- 
don, is reported, purchased a num- 
ber of unoccupied private houses 
into the country during May and 
June. This condition of affairs nat- 
urally reacted unfavorably for do- 
mestic manufacturers, although in- 
creasing exports have somewhat 
compensated for the glutted home 
market. Moreover, as is frequently 
Stated, the present superfluous 
stocks are temporary. 

The duty on rayon yarns is not 
high enough to afford a very great 
measure of protection, it is said, and 
the expansion of the domestic rayon 
industry during 1925 can hardly be 
attributed to the tariff. It probably 
would have taken place in any case 
although it is not unlikely that a 
few of the smaller companies have 
attracted the investor more than 
would have been the case had there 
been no duties. The duties on both 
silk and rayon hosiery and ready- 
to-wear garments, however, are 
highly protective and have resulted 
in the establishment of a number of 
continental companies in England. 

British concerns, particularly 
those manufacturing silk and rayon 
hosiery are also expected to benefit 
considerably in the home market. 
This, added to their apparent gains 
in foreign countries during 1925 
points to incrasing prosperity in the 
British silk and rayon industries. 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 


Bulletin Want Department 
Read in More than 95% of the 


Southern Textile Mills 
Rate: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-Treas. 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON CO. 


INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 


Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


Let Us Quote Jou 


Local Phone 821 Long Distance Phene 0008 


S. B. TANNER, JR. 
Cotton 


CHARLOTTE, N. C 
Representing 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. TARVER, STEEL & COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 


Postal Phone 


William and York Wilson W. J. BRITTON & CO. 


Incorporated coTTON 
Cotton Brokers 
Rock Hill, 8. C. RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 
Representing reliable shippers 105 8S. Front S4. 


throughout the cotton belt : Memphis, Tenn, U. 8. A. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 
The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in Americe 
Loom Harness and Reeds 


Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds. 


Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 
64 Leonard Street New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W.H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
57 Worth St. 


Sole Selling Agents For 


n Seminole Mills, Aiken Mil An Cotton 
Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton lis, Poulan Cotton Mille 
Royal Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO... 


Established 1828 


43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents for 


Southern Cotton Mills 


New York 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louls San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 


Philadelphia 
Atlanta 


66 Worth St., New York 


St. Louis Dallas 
San Francisco 


Amory. Browne Co. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St, NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


Chicago 
New Orleans 


CURRAN & BARRY 


$20 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


| 


REEVES BROTHERS, INC. 


55 Leonard Street, New York 
Philadelphia office: Drexel Building New England office: Middleton, Conn. 


Selling Agents for the following Mills: 
Cotton Yarns, Combed Peeler, Carded Singles and Ply, Audrey Spinning wi 


Weldon, N. C., Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga., Mills Mill, No. 2, Woodruff, 
White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga 


Arcadia Millis, 
Spartanbure, S. C., Clinton Cotton Mills, Clinton, 8. C., Hermitage Cotton Millis, 


Camden, 8S. C., Mills Mill, Greenville, 8. C., Osage Mfg. Co., Bessemer City .N. C. 


Wabena Mills, Lexington, N. C., 


Grey Goods, Print Cloths, Twills, Sheetings, Pajama Checks, 


Cotton Goods 


New York.—Sales of cotton goods 
last week were made up principally 
of small orders at close prices. 
There was further talk of curtail- 
ment due to the lack of demand and 
the unsatisfactory prices prevailing 
on most lines. Several contracts for 
sheetings and print cloths for de- 
livery in Apml and June were re- 
ported at prices lower than most 
mills would accept. 

Lower prices were named on 
heavy cotton goods which were in- 
active last week, the new quotations 
being the lowest seen in several 
years. Print cloths have been mod- 
erately well sold for April and some 
of the medium weight sheetings are 
well under for the next few weeks. 
Business for the summer months is 
below normal, however, and fall 
goods have not moved in the usual 
quantities. 

The demand for printed cottons, 
rayons and silk and cotton mix- 
tures continued active and some of 
the wider sheetings also sold well. 
Trade im  ~»bleached cotton was 
rather slow. Orders for ginghams 
for fall trade have been small al- 
though prices are lower than they 
have been in some years. There 
was a smaller demand for duck and 
tire fabrics and convertibles were 
generally slow. 

There was little effort on ths part 
of either producers or buyers to 
make future contracts during the 


week. However, the total volume of 
business done in small lots for 
quick shipment was fairly large. 


The greatest complaint of market 
conditions was that of the extreme- 
ly low prices offered by buyers. To- 
ward the end of the week there 
were many bids for large quantities 
of print cloths and sheetings want- 
ed for delivery in the third quarter 
of the year, but buyers were 80 
much below mills’ prices that only 
a small amount of business was put 
through. There were bids in 68x72s 
at 8% cents and 64x60s at 7% cents. 
Under 6% cents was bid for 60x48s. 
Sales of spot 68x72s were at 9 cents 
and 64x60s at 7% cents. The mar- 
ket on 72x76s was 10% cents spots 
and 10 cents contract; 80 squares 


quick 11% cents and April 11% 
cents. The 7.15-yard were available 


at 6 cents to 6% cents; 8.20yard, 5% 
cents to 5% cents; 6.40-yard, 7 cents, 
6.60-yard, 6% cents; 64x56s, 7% 
cents. 


Trading in sheetings was confin- 


ed to few sales of small size. Quota- 
tions showed no change from that 
of previous days of the current 
week. Spot 56x60s 4-yard were to 
be found at 10 cents and April 9% 
cents. A few middle of April 2.85- 
yard possible at 6% cents and a few 
spots sold at 7% cents. The market 
on 36-inch 5-yard was 7% cents 


April. The best heard on standard 
6.15-yard sheetings was 6% cents to 
6 1-16 cents according to quantity 
and delivery. 

A number of bids for quantities 
up te a million yards was noted in 
pajama checks. Mills quoted 72x80s 
at 9% cents and 64x60s 7% cents for 
the last half of the year. The bids 
were sometimes as much as % cent 
under these levels. A few 4-yard 
twills sold at 11% cents and South- 
ern 4.20-yard sateens at 12 cents. A 
fair volume of specially business 
was done on contract and out of 
stock. 

Some of the best makes of low 
count carded broadcloths were 
being sought at under general quo- 
tations. There were a number of 
orders amounting to a few thous- 
and pieces each, which indicates a 
somewhat better interest than had 
obtained earlier in the week. De- 
liveries through April were wanted, 
in some instances. There were a 
number of stories regarding the 
90x60. It was understood, for in- 
stance, that a small quantity of a 
fair make had been obtained at 11 
cents. On the other hand, efforts 
to buy several thousand pieces of 
the best known makes had been un- 
successfully, most centers continu- 
ing to ask 11%. 

The general situation in fine 
goods was far from satisfactory for 
the large majority of operators. 
There were a number of bright 
spots and one of them was the oc- 
easional report of mills that they 
had sold up to two weeks produc- 
tion during the week on the looms 
under commitment. The prices 
were not described as remunera- 
tive, yet they were on the basis of 
competition. The business ranged 
between coarse yarn fancies to cur- 
tain materials and rayon alpacas. 

The Fall River print market for 
the week showed but little activity, 
totals ales being estimated at 35,000 
pieces. Trading was slightly less 
than last week, with the character 
of buying bemg mostly hand-to- 
mouth. 


Cotton goods prices were quoted 
as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s 6 


Print cloths, 28in., 64x60s 3% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 65x60s 5% 
Gray ds. 38%-in., 664x648. 814 


Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s g 


Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 11% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard__ 12% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard_ 10% 
Brown sheetings, stand. 13% 
Ticking, 8-oz. 22 

Staple ginghams, 27-in.—__ 

Kid finished _- a9% 
Dress ginghams 
Standard prints 9% 


Southeastern Selling Agency 
LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF 8ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 
Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Okiahesna. and Texas, and Memphis territory. 
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The Yarn Market 
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Philadelphia, Pa.——There was lit- 
tle change in the yarn situation 
during the week. Actual business 
continued on a limited basis, with 
the bulk of actual trade made of 
small lots for quick delivery. Such 
business reached a fair total and 
provided a fair yarn movement. The 
price situation continued to show 
considerable irregularity. Dealers 
prices were considerable below 
what mill would accept and spin- 
ners asserted that on sales reported 
at very low prices, the yarn was 
not up to standad. The decline in 
prices was halted before the week 
ended and many factors in this 
market seem to think that prices 
will hold around the present level. 
One encouraging feature of the sit- 
uation has been that. there have 
been no reports of distressed yarns 
being sold at low prices. Spinners 
in the South have not forced sales 
and acording to reliable informa- 
tion, have not accumulated large 
stocks. Both spinners and yarn 
consumers seem able to wait long 
and are showing little interest on 
yarns for future delivery. A great 
many Southern spinners have con- 
siderable business on their books 
yet. There is a good deal of talk 
of curtailment and it is believed 
that the mills will curtail before 
piling up stocks. 

Fine combed and mercerized 
yarns continued dull throughout the 
week, with no business reported ex- 
cept on a spot basis. The Gaston 
county mills are curtailing, but 
have not increased their idle time. 
as was reported in the markets dur- 
ing the week. 


The quoted list 
was as follows: 


in this market 


Southern Two- Chain Warps. 
36% 
24s ‘ 
30s 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 
10s 
12s 
24s 39%a 
266 .. adi bs 
30s 43 a43%, 
40s §2%2a53 
40s ex ki 57 
‘Part insulated Waste Yarns. 
fs. 1-ply 
8s, 2, and 28 
10s, 1-ply and 3- 20 a 
lfi_s, 2-ply 33%a_. 
a 
26s. 2-ply 40 a. 
uck Yarns—3, 4 and 5- Ply. 
8s 33 a 
20s 37 
Southern Single Chain Warps 
24s 89 %a 
a 


Southern Single Skeins. 


6s 33 
8s 
12s 
14s 
16s 
20s 
22s 
248 39\%a 
26s 40\%a 
Southern Frame Cones 
10s 33%a 
12s 34 a 
34%a 
16s ._.8 a 
18s 36 a 
20s 36%a 
37 a 
248 38 a 
26s 39 
288 . 40 lea 
30s * 39 a 
30s 
40s ..50 a 
*Tying in. 
Southern Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc.— 
Two-Ply. 

16s 52 a 
20s a 
20s 62 

36s 68 
40s 70 
50s 80 

60s 84 
70s al 00 
80s 1 10al 15 

Southern Combed Peeler Cones. 

10s 43 a 
12s 44 a 
14s 45 a 
16s 46 a 
20s 48 a 
22s _.49 ab50 
24s ..62 a 
26s . 
28s 53 a 
30s ..§66° a 
32s 58 a 
34s a 61 a 
36s 66 a 
38s 68 a 
40s 68 a 
50s 
60s ..82 
70s 93 


Eastern Carded Peeler Thread—Twist 
Skeins—Two-Ply. 


48 a 
24s 50 a 
30s . 54 a. 
36s . 57 a 
40s . 61 a 
45s 68 a 

Eastern Carded Cones. | 
12s 40 a 
14s 41 a 
20s J 422 a 
22s 45 a 
26s 49 a 


New Dupont Dye 

The Dyestuffs Department of E. I 
du Pont de Nemours and Company 
announces an entirely new gray, 
Pontamine Light Gray 2G, a direc! 
dvyestuff for very brilliant bluish 
shades of gray on cotton, silk, or 
rayon. 

Ifs general fastness is very good 
and its fastness to light is excep- 
tionally good for a direct color. It 
will, therefore, answer all of the 
regular requirements of any line of 
goods for which direct dyes are suit- 
able. 

It exhausts very well and dyes 
evenly and is, therefore, suitable for 
all types of machines. On the pad- 
der exceptionally even shades are 
obtained. When dyed in a neutral 
bath, Pontamine Light Gray 2G 


leaves silk practically unstained, so 
that it is a useful shading color for 
unions and half silk hosiery. 

It discharges to a clear white with 
Sulfoxite C. 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


Commission Merchants 
Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WENTWORTH 
Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement en- 
tering the spinning room since the ad- 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. I. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


TRADE MARK 


ROCKFORD 
FRAMINGHAM , MASS. 


Bare ER-COLMAN COMPANY | 


| WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS | 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES | 


(AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS } 


GREENVILLE . S.C. 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
40-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices 
Philadelphia 


Chicago 
St. Louis 


Boston 
Baltimore 


UNIFORM IN APPLICATION 
Victrolyn 


Reg. U. 8S. P atent Office 


A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Bosson & Lane 


Works and Office . 


Atlantic, Mass. 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COM PANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 


ATLANTA 
MILL WHITES, 


GEORGIA 
PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 


Write for Prices and Free Samples 
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Help Wanted 
A No. 1 Card Grinder for 44 H. & 
B. Cards and to take care of the 
picking and opening machinery 
also. Good salary for right man. 
Address H. & B., care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


Help Wanted 
Experienced Union Special Sew- 
ing Machine Fixer. Young mar- 
ried man preferred. Must have 
common school education and 
ability for promotion. Give ref- 
erences and salary expected. Ad- 
dress “M D M Georgia”, care 
Southern Bulletin. 


Wanted 


Position as superintendent small 
yarn or mill making tire fabric 
yarn. Would take position as 
overseer large spinning or twist- 
ing department. I prefer large 
spinning room. Age 35, married. 
Best references. Now general 
overseer spinning. Address Doc, 
care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Wanted 

A responsible place in a cotton 
mill, either in the manufacturing 
end or in the office. Have had 
experience in both. Graduate 
from a textile school. Have had 
experience in manufacturing cot- 
ton goods, and was for five 
years textile inspector for U. 8. 
Government. Wish to communi- 
cate with mills wanting a good 
man. Address G. E. P. care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Superintendent Available 
Thoroughly experienced on 
plain and fancy silk, rayon and 
cotton goods. Thorough designer 


and weaver. Superintendent the 
past sixteen years. Address B. 
care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices 


Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
Frederick Jackson Jesse W. Stribling 
I. E. Wynne 


Factory Office, Providence, R. 1. 


Improved Dobby Chain 


Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order Today 


60 pages of vital business facts and 

figures. Who, where and how many 

your prospects are. 

8.000 lines of business covered. Com- 

piled by the Largest Directory Publish- 

ers in the world, thru information ob- 

tained by actual door-to-door canvass. 
Write for your FREE copy. 

R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
POLK DIRECTORY BLDG. 

Branches in principal cities of U. 8 


BS ? Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S.\U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


TRAVELER 
159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. L. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


WM. F. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. 0. Box 792 GREENVILLE, §. C. 


U. 8. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


gation. 


largest and most exacting mills. 


Hollingsworth on Wheels For Lickerins 


My unsurpassed service in rewinding Lickerins has pleased the 
You are due yourself an investi- 


Write for Testimoniais 
Box 69, Greenville. 8. C. 


WANTED 


To Sell—? 

To Buy—? 

To Exchange—? 
Employment—? 
Help—?” 


“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


Rates: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


Broadway Central Hotel 
667-677 Broadway, New York 


Accommodations for 1000 guests. 

In the heart of the down-town business section. 
Connections to all parts of the City within a few minutes 
from our door. 


Newly Furnished and Renovated 


High class service at low rates. 
Large Banquet and Convention Halls. 


Arrange for Your Conventions At Our Hotel 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 
Gravity or Pressure Types 
Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U.S. A. 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep., Charlotte, N. C. 
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Southern Spinners’ Bulletin 


The weekly bulletin of the South- 
ern Yarn Spinners’ Association says: 

Conditions in the yarn market re- 
main quiet. Trading is light, and 
confined to small quantities for 
prompt shipment. 

Prices remain at about the same 
level. Buyers do nol seem interest- 
ed in purchases even at a reduction 
from the present level of prices. 
Spinners do not seem interested in 
selling as the reported prices are 
below replacement values based on 
New York spots. 

Although purchases have been 
enly in small lots, and trading has 
been reported as light the aggregate 
of purchases made are lonsiderable, 
not only of yarns but of other cotton 
goods as well. The government re- 
port shows that the amount of cot- 
ton goods consumed for the past 
year was fully up to normal. 

Unless there is a stimulus of buy- 
ing in the near future curtailmen! 
will be the order of the day. So far 
mills have confined their operations 
entirely to orders, and have not ac- 
cumulated stocks. 

In some sections curtailment of 
one day per week has already been 
instituted, which will doubtless be 
followed by further curtailment in 
other sections. 


Mercerizing Cloth on One 
Side Only 


Back in 1897 a process was pat- 
ented for mercerizing cloth on one 
side only. Little has been done 
about it, due probably to the lack 
of knowledge of its practical appli- 
cation, but it seems there should be 
some valuable features to it in giv- 
ing special treatment to cloth. 
Those mills which have a caustic 
recovery plan twould particularly 
benefit, according to the English 
Textile Recorder. 

There is a difference in applying 
caustic for this method, as instead 
of immersing the whole cloth as is 
usual, a layer is put on one side 
only. In drying, however, the cloth 
must be stretched as usual above 
the desired width in order to pro- 
duce the desired luster. In differ- 
ent effects in luster are wanted they 
ean be readily produced by varying 
the width or tension at which it is 
dried. 

One of the chief assets to this 
method of mercerizing is that a lus- 
ter can be obtained on only one side. 
By having luster on the front of a 
property constructed fabric cor- 
rectly calenndered, a good imitation 
of certain silk goods may be obtain- 
ed. 


Producing Smart Effects. 

A smart effect might be produced 
by placing a luster on the back with 
some sort of stripes, dots or de- 
signs on the front. In the case of 
piques a lustrous back might re- 
place the present raised one to good 
effect. If the construction of the 
fabric is not close, it may be neces- 
sary to backstarch so that the caus- 
tic will not come through. Only 
threads on the face should get the 
caustic. 

Cotton treated with caustic al- 
ways shows a greater affinity for 
dyestuffs than that which has not 
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been treated. With this in mind it 
is possible to conceive of various 
effects of value that might be pro- 
duced. If caustic is applied on front 
or back in stripes, dots or other de- 
signs, the dye having a greater 
depth of shade on these treated 
places will produce these effects 
with an improved luster. 

Again, by printing with caustic, 
various lustrous effects may be pro- 
duced on the face or back by ade- 
quate finishing operations. With 
material unsuitable for mercerizing 
one side may be dyed darker than 
the other by applying a coat of 
eaustic to that side and given a lus- 
ter in the calender or it may be left 
dull if desired. 


A strikingly different finish from 


that of fully mercerized fabrics 
might be developed by treating 


cloth, the face of which is made of 
Egyptian Mako, after due merceri- 
zation on the face, with a calender 
of hot polished steel rolls on the 
Schriener Calendar. 


Texas Women Resolve to 
Wear More Cotton 


Austin, Texas—Women of the 
Travis County Council of Women 
will wear more cotton clothing, ban 
silk and satins, and encourage a de- 
mand for cotton if they carry out a 
decision made at the council's 
quarterly meeting held here. 

A resolution advocating the wear- 
ing of more cotton clothes and 
pledging each member to wear 
more cotton was adopted after Mrs. 
Vick Boyce, one of the leaders in 
the movement, had introduced it. 
She held that since cotton was the 
principal Texas crop, women of the 
State should use more cotton. Mrs. 
Boyce advocated cotton dresses for 
all occasions. 


Will Buy Mason Machine 
Works 


Taunton, Mass.—An agreement to 
sell the Mason Machine Works plant 
in this city to a large Chicago con- 
cern has been signed, according |o 
a statement made by Albert I. White, 
of this city. 

In the course of his remarks on 
the appropriation for widening and 
deepening the Taunton river before 
the legislative committee at the 
State House, Tuesday, Mr. White 
made this statement in support of 
his assertion that Taunton was far 
from slipping industrially, bul was 
on its way forward. 

The name of the concern was not 
given, but it was said that il was 
a large and trustworthy one, which 
desired an Eastern plant, and tha! 
such a plant must be conveniently 
located for both rail and water ser- 
vice, 

It was also intimated that Taun- 
ton’s transportation facilities had 
been a determining factor in influ- 
encing the agreement to buy the 
Mason plant. 

Mr. White further went on to say 
that he spoke as a representative of 
the Mason Machine Works Co. Le 
also cited the recent installation of 
800 looms at the City Manufacturing 
plant on Wales street, as another 
decide devidence of local progress. 
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The fee for joining our employment bureau for three month is $2.00, 
which will also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two 


weeks. 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and 
his subscription is paid up to the date of his joining the employment 


bureau the above fee is only $1.00 


During the three months’ membership we send the applicant notices 
of all vacancies in the position which he desires and carry small advertise- 


ments for two weeks. 


We do not guarantee to place every man who joins our employment 
bureau, but we do give them the best service of any employment bureau 
connected with the Southrn Textile Industry. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill. Am now overseer of card- 
ind and have had long and practical 
Good references. No. 
4820. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, prefer spinning. Practical 
carder and spinner who can get results. 
Excellent references. No. 4821. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small mill or overseer weaving in large 
mill, or assistant superintendent. Ex- 
perxienced on wide variety of weaves. 
can get production at right cost. Ref- 
erences. No. 4822. 


WANT position as superintendent, would 
take large weave room. Age 48, long 
service as both superintendent and 
overseer. Now employed and can give 
good references. No. 4823. 


WANT position as Overseer carding. Age 
82, single, good habits. I. C. S. graduate 
in carding and spinning. Would like 
job in Texas. Now employed. Best of 
references. No. 4824 


WANT position as superintendent of 
weave mill, or would consider large 
weave room job Have been on present 
job as overseer weaving for 7 years. 
Good references. 4825. 


WANT position as overseer carding. 
Longe experience as second hand and 
overseer. Now employed as overseer 
and giving satisfaction, but want larg- 
er place. References. No. 4826. 


WANT position in mill office as pay- 
master, shipping clerk or timekeeper. 
Beginner in accountancy. Seven years 
experience. Age 26, married, now em- 
ployed. No. 4827. 


jacquard, plain work or drills. Have 
had 6 years experience on plain goods 
and drills, 10 years on jacquard damask 
and fancy rayon draperies. Now em- 
ployed. Best of references. No. 4828. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
manager. Practical man who has been 
superintendent for long period of years 
and can give satisfactory references to 
show excellent past record No. 4829. 

WANT position as overseer weaving. 
plain or fancy work. Fifteen years ex- 
perience as overseer and can give ex- 
cellent references. No. 0. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Now 
employed. Have had ten years ex- 
perience as carder. Good references. 
No. 4881. 


WANT position as second hand or over- 
seer carding. Age 34, 20 years in card 
room. Have taken course in textile and 
have excellent references. No. 4832. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning Longe experience in both 
rooms and can give satisfactory results. 
Can furnish references to show char- 
acter and ability. No. 4833. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
spooling and warping. I. C. S. gradu- 
rate. 12 years experience. Age 39. Now 
employed but can change on short 
notice No. 48365. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Now 
employed as carder but wish larger 
place. Can handle carding or spinning 
or both. Have been in mill almost all 
mv life Twelve years as overseer. 
Also had long experience as overhauler. 
Good references. No. 4836 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
Now emploved as night overseer in 
napping and finishine room; 12 years 
experience, includine work on sheet- 
ings. print cloths, foldine and winding. 
Understand upkeep of napper ma- 
chines. Want day job... No. 4887. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill. Am practical spinner and 
familiar with all counts and cotton. 
Now employed as superintendent and 
giving satisfaction. Would take spin- 
ners’ place in large mill. Good refer- 
ences. No. 48388. 


WANT position as shipping or supply 
clerk, timekeeper or general office man. 
Experienced in this work and also 
familiar with weave room, cloth room 
and machine shop. Have worked in 
both white and colored weave milis and 
mills. Good references. No. 
4840. 


WANT position as superintendent. Am 
textile graduate of N. C. State College 
and have been superintendent of a good 
mill for the past 6 years. Best of 
references. No. 4841. 


WANT position as superintendent or as- 
sistant superintendent, or overseer 
fancy weaving. Long experience, can 
get results and can keep down costs 
and seconds. No. 4842. 


WANT position as assistant superinten- 
dent, overseer weaving or designer. 
Thoroughly familiar with fine and 
fancy weaving and can give references 
to show caracter and ability. No. 4843. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed as superintendent, but wish 
larger place. My experience includes 
long service as superintendent and 
overseer. Best of references. No. 4844. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
weave mill on plain or fancy work or 
would take large weave room. My 
experience covers wide variety of 
weaves and I can produce excellent re- 
sults at the right price. No. 4845. 


WANT position as overseer small card 
room or second hand in larger room. 
Have had 27 years experience in card 
room; 9 years as section man, and sec- 
ond hand. On present job as second 
hand for 2 years. Age 45, married, 
sober. Good references. No. 4846. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
overseer carding and spinning. Prac- 
tical man of long experience who thor- 
oughly understands carding and spin- 
ning. Best of references. No. 4848. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill, or would take carding or 
spinning in large mill. Good carder and 
spinner, can manage help and can pro- 
— quality work at low cost. No. 


WANT position as overseer of carding 
or spinning or superintendent of small 
yarn mill. Qualified by experience and 
training to handle work in competent 
manner. Good references. No. 4850. 

WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Prefer Draper or Stafford looms. Have 
had several years experience as erect- 
ing man. Stafford Company. Familiar 
with dobby work. BExperience covers 
wide range of goods: Best of references. 
No. 4851. 


WANT position as overseer of cloth 
room. Experienced man who under- 
stands cloth room work and who has 
had long experience in a number of 


rood mills. Excellent references. No. 
4852. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Age 
28. 8 years experience in card room on 
colored work and some on _ hosiery 
I. C, 8. student. Prefer North Caro 
po or Virginia. Good references. No. 


WANT position as overseer carding in 
large mill. Now emploved but have 
roed reasons for changing. Age 36, 
married. of good habits. Good refer- 
ences. No. 48654. 
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4ir Conditionerse— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Air Conditioning— 
R. L. Humidifier and Ventilating Co. 
Ailbone— 
Roessler & Hasslacher. 
Architects and Mill Engineers— 
Sirrine & Co., J. BH. 
Ash Handling Equipment— 
Link-Belt Co. 
4utomatic Feeds for Cotton— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Automatic Lint Cleanerse— 
T Cc. Bntwietle Co 
Automatic Stop Motion— 
Textile Devices. Inc. 
Automatic Varn Cleaner— 
Miclinse Textile Devices. Ine 


Rall Bearina— 
“harles Bond Company 
Fafnir Bearing Co 
Salers— 
Punnine & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
BPiconomv Baler (Co 
Rex Engineering Corp. 
taling Presses— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
Economy Baler 
Rex Engineering Corp. 
Sands and Tape— 
American Textile Banding Co 


Basketse— 

Charies Bond Company 

WwW. T. Lane & Bros. 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
= Warping Machinery— 


Colman Co 
achinery Foundry Co. 
bra Corporation. 


BKaston & Burnham Machine Co. 
t. ©. Entwistle Co. 
saco-Lowell Shops. 
Beam Headse— 
T. C. HBntwistle Co. 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Sacu-Lowell Shops. 
Beams (Section)— 
Washburn. 
Geams (All Steel)— 
T. C Bintwistie Co. 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Cuorp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Beaming Combse— 
T. Butwistle Co. 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Steel Heddle Mig. ‘ 
Bearings (Roller)— 
Charies Bond Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Bearings (Shaft)— 
Charies Bond Company 
Fafnir 
Hyatt Roller Bearin 
Sons Co 
s (Textile Machinery)— 
savings Bond Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co 
Belt Conveyors— 
Link Belt Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Belt Conveyors (Spiral and Woven)— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Belt Tighteners— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Woods. T. B. & Sons Co. 
Beiting— 
The Akron Belting Co. 
Jas. H. Billington Co. 
Charlies Bond Company 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Druid Oak Beltihg Co. 
Slip-Not Belting 
Graton & Knight M Co 
F. Houghton & Co. 
Edward Ladew Co. 
Belt Cement— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
ey & Knight Mfg. Co 
Houghton & 0. 


ome ond Company 
Belt 

Charles nd Company 
Belting Co, 

ward R Ladew 

F. Houghton & 

raton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Belting (Link)— 

Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Bigarbonate of Soda— 

Wi feson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Bleacheries— 


Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 
Sayles nishing Plants, Inc. 
Bleachers— 


Seuthern Artsilk Bleach & Dye Works. 


Inc. 


bieaching Matersale— 
aiabol Co. 
Arnold, Ho & Co., Ime 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Ine. 
National Oil Products Co., Inc. 
Bo 2 & Lane. 


Ne Aniline & Chemical Ca. 
Unit Chem'cal Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Bobbin Hoidere— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 

Gobbins and Spoole— 
Jas. H. Billington Co. 
David Brown Co. 
Courtney, The Dana 8. Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. — 

stershire 8 1& Mfg. 

Shuttle Co. 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Robbin Saving Treatment— 
Che Textilac Co. 

Boxes— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 


Box Shookse— 


Wilts Veneer Co. 


Blowers and Blower Systeme 
Carries Engineering 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Breton Mineral Oil— sions 
Borne, Scrysmer Co. 


Brushes— 
Atlanta Brush Co. 
Curtis & arble Machine Co. 


Brushing Machines— 

urtis & Machine Co. 
Bobbin Stripp 

Terrell ac hie Co. 


Calenders— 
H. W. Butterworth & Bons Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Tuc. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Calender Roll Grindere— 

. S&S Roy & Son Co 
Carge— 
oonsocket Machine & Press Co., 
Ssaco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Werks. 

Card 

Ashworth Bros. 

Charlotte Mfg. Co. 

ioward Bros. Mfg. Ce 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Cc Grinding Machine 

urnham Machine Co. 
Dronsfield Bros. 

T. Bntwistle Co. 

Roy & Son Co., B. 8B. 

Lowell Shops. 

itin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., | 
Carrier Aprons— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Caustic Potash— 

A. Klipstein & Co. 
Caustic Soda— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co. Ime. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


Chain Belts ana Drives— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 


Chemicals— 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Hart Products Corp. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 
athieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
ational Oil Products Co. 

Seydel Chemical Co. 

Seydel-Woolley Co. 

Cloth Presses— 

Economy Baler Co. 
Cloth-Winding Paper Cores— 
Cores for Cloth-Winding— 
Clutches (Friction)— 

Charles Bond = 


Cloth Winders and 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Clutch Spindlies— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 
Coal Handling Machinery— 
Link-Belt Oo. 
Combse— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Beamers, Warpers, Slashers)— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Commission Mercnante— 
Catlin & Co. 
J. H. Lane & Co. 
Mauney-Steel Co. 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
Ridley. Watts & Co. 
The Farish Co. 


Compreggors (Air)— 
Allis-Chalmers. Mfg 


nery Co. 


Couplings 


Condensere— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Conditioning Machines— 
American Moistening Co. 


Conduit Fittinge— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Cones (Paper)— 
Senoco Products Co. 
Cone Vice Couplinge— 
William Sellers & Co., Ine. 
Conveying Systeme— 
Link-Beit Co. 
Coolers (Air)— 
——See Humidifying Apparatus. 
Cotton— 


Lesser-Goildman Cotton Co. 
Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
5. B. Tanner, Jr. 
Wm. & York Wilson 

Cotton Machinery— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Baston & urnham Machine Co. 
T. Bntwistie Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine, inc. 


Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
National Ring Traveler Ce. 

Roy & Son, . B. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
Stafford Co., The 

Terrell Machine Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Werks. 

Universal 

Whitin Machine orks. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Cotton Openers and Lappers— 
Saco- Lowell 
Whitin Machine orks. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 


Cotton Softenere— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Hart Products Corp. 
F. Houghton & Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oi) Products Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Cotton Waste Machin 


Woonsocket Machine Press Co., ine 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Counters (Revolution, Hank, Piek, ete)— 
Root Co. 


The 


Shaft)— 
les nd Com 


Wood's T. B. Sons Co 


Co. 
De Chain— 


tay Works 


extile Finjs Machinery Co. 


Drawing Rolle— 
Metafic Roll Co. 


Fountaine— 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 


Drives (Siient Chain)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co 
Drop Wires— 
& Knowles Loom Works. 
Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel . 
R. L. Warp Stop HBauipment Co. 
Dryers 
oy & Son 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Dyers— 
Southern Artsilk Bleach & Dye Works, 
Inc. 
Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Machine 
Cocker Machinery & mary Go 
American Laun 
W. Butterwo 


Franklin 
Elauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 
erkina, B. & Sons, Inca. 


odney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Oyestuffs and Chemicalse— 
rne, Scrymeer Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
BB. du Pont de Nemours & Coe., Inc. 


UVeneral Dyestuff Corp. 

A. Kiipstein & Co. 

National Oil Products Co., Inc. 

Newport Chemical Works 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 

United Chemical Products Co. 

Wo Jacques & Co. 
Oye orke— 

Yranklin Process Co. 

Sayles finishing Plants, ine. 
Electric Fane— 

Allis-Chailmers Mig Co. 

General Milectrie Co. 

Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Hoiste— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 
Electric Lighting— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

General Bilectric Co. 

Westinghouse Dilectric & Mig. Ce 
Electric Moterse— 

Allis-Chaimers Mig. Co. 

Charlies Bond Company 

Fairbanks-Morse Co. 

General Biectrie Co. 

Westinghouse HBlectric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric 

Chicage 

Cooper-Hewitt Evie Ce 

General Dlectrie Ce 

Westinghouse Wiectric & Mfg. Ce. 
Elevatore— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Engineers (Mill)— 

~——Bee Architects and Mill Bngineers 
Engineers entilating)— 


Parks- Co. 
Engines 


s-Ch 
Sydnor Pump & ell Co 
— See also Apparatus. 
Expert Textile Mechanioc— 
J. D. Hollingsworth. 
Extractors— 
American La ¥Y Machine (Co. 
Tolthurst Machine Works. 
Fences (iron and Wire)— 
Page Fence and Wire Products Assn 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Fibre Specialties— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


Finishere— 
ing Piants, Inc. 


Sa Fin 
rintehiog ompounds— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 


Pumping)— 


BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
lL. Sons 
achinery— 
. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Finishing 

Pine Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 


Fiat Paint— 
BE. lL. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
Ge 
T. B. Wood's ns 
Stande— 
Vood’s T. B. Sons Co. 
Fiyuted Rolle— 
liins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., ine 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Fiyer Pressers and 
Whitin a - orks. 
achine & Press Co., Inc 


co-Lowell) Shops. 
Southern Spindle 4 & Flyer Co. 
itin Machine Works. 
Frames— 
Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Clutches— 
ood’s T. B. Sons Co. 
Ben Clutches. 
Fuses — 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Garnett Roll Grinders— 
S. Roy & Son Co. 
Gearing (Silent Flexible)— 
Link-Belt Co 
Geare— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Dan Gear Co. 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Gears-Silent— 
Charles Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Gear Makere— 
Charles Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Generating Sete— 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co 
Grate Bare— 
Thomas Grate Bar “a 
Grab Buckete— 
Link-Belt Co. 


Woonsocket 
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Greases— 
N. Y¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Bonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Grinding and Polishina Machines— 


Gudgeon Rolis— 


Hangers (Ball and Secket)— 
Charlies Bond Co 


arles 


Hardware 

Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Harness Twine— 

Garland Mfg. Co. 
Harness and Frames— 

Heddies and Frames. 

Heddies and Frames— 

Garland Mfg. 

Steel Heddle . 

L. 8. Watson g. Co. 
Hopper-Feed Hand Stokere— 

The J. H. Willams Co. 
Hosiery Dyeing Machinery— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Ce. 
Humidifying— 

R. lL. Humidifier and Ventilating Co. 
Humidity Control— 

R. I tumidifier and Ventilating Co. 
Humidity and Air Conditioning 

Aparatuse— 

American Co. 

The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Bngineering Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 
Humidity Controlier— 

Ameriean Moistening Co. 


Hydro-Extractorse— 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
indigo Deing 
H. W. Butterworth & Sens Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 


Ce. 
insuranoce— 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 
Knit Geods Finishing Machinee— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. The. 


Merrow Machine Co. 
Knitting Lubricante— 
National Ot!) Products Co. 
Laundry Machinery— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Landscape Architect— 
E Draper. 
Leather Packings— 
Charles Bond Company 
R. Ladew Co. 
. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Leather Loom Pickere— 
Charlies Bond Company 
H. Jacehe Mie. Co. 
Leather Stracping— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Béward R Ladew Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Ee. F. Houghton & Co. 
Leather Straps— 
BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Liquid Chiorine— 
Arnold. Hoffman & Co., In 
Mathieson Alkali Works. io. 
Looms— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Stafford Co., The 
Loom Beams and Headse— 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Loom Drop Wires— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Stee) Heddle Mfg. Co. 
R. I. Warp Stop HDquipment Co. 
Loom Harness— 
Atianta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 
arland Co. 
tee] Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Pickere— 
Jas. H. Billington Co. 
Charlies Bond Company 
Bdward R Ladew Co. 
Bw. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
arland Mfg. Co. 
raton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Loom Reedse— 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 
Greensboro Loom Reed Co. 


High Point Loom Reed & Harness Co. 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Supplier— 
Charlies Bond Company 
B. Jacobs Mig. Co. 
Scrymser & Co. 


Borne, 


BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Lubricatorse— 
Maicoim H. Smith Co., Inc. 
Lug Strape— 
Cnaries Bond Company 
M. Jacobs Mig. Lv. 
Machinery Enameil— 
il. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
angies— 
H. W. Butterwerth & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Measuring and Folding Machinee— 
Curtis & Marble Machine 
Textile Fi 

Mercerizin 
Cocker 


achinery & Co. 
Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Finishing Co. 


Metal Paint— 
BE. lL. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Meters— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Genera! Blectric : 
Westinghouse Wiectric & Mfg. Co. 
mill Architects— 
See Architects. 
mill Lighting— 
——See Lighting. 
mill Starchnes— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
jas. H. Billington Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Stein. Hall & Co. 
Mill Supplies— 
Charlies Bond Com 
Dixon Lubricating 
H. mes. Co. 
Garland 
Thomas Grate pply 


Mill White— 

BB. t. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Menosuipho! Oll— 

National Oi) Products Co. 
Napper Clothing— 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Napper Roll Grindere— 

B. 8S. Roy & Son Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Genera! Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. 


Oitse— 

Arnold. Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Nationa! Oj] Products Co. 

N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Wolf. Jacques & Co. 
Olu’ Burnere— 

Scott-Newman Burner Co. 
Oils (Hyroscopic)— 

National Of] Products Co. 
Olle (Rayon)— 

National Ot) Products Co. 
One-Piece Furnace Linings— 

Carolina Refractories Co. 
Opening Machinery— 

H. & American Machine Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


Overhauters— 
Saco-Lowell 

Overseaming and Overedging Machines— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Painte— 


Aluminum Co. of America. 
Oliver Johnson & Co. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
v. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
Patents— 
Paul BB. Baton 
Siegers & Siggers. 
Perforated Machinery Guards— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Perforated Metals— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Picker Gears— 
Cecker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Pickers (Leather)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
R. Ladew Co 
Fe. F. Houghton & Co. 
E. H. Jacohs Mfe. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co 
Graton & Knight Mfe. Co. 
Picker Sticks— 
Charies Bond Company 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Piece Dyeing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Pipe and Fittings— 
arke-Cramer Co. 
Portable Elevators— 
Link - Belt Co 
Power Tranamission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfge. Co. 
Charlies Rond Compan 
Ayvatt Roller Bearing 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Tink-Balt (n 
M Chain Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 


le Co. 


Sohps 


Wood's, T. B. Soha Co. 


"Wor 
ne Press Co., Inc. 


Pickers and Lappere— 


tin Mac or 
Press Co., Inc. 
Pinboarde— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Washburn. 
Porceiain Guides and Parts— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Page-Madden Co., inc. 
Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Pulleys (Cast iron)— 
Charies Bond Com 


Willig geligrs & Co, inc 


Rotary Pump Co. 
(Boiler Feed; aiso Centrifugal)— 
s-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Morse Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
Presses— 
Collins Bros. 
Quill Boards— 
Washburn. 
Quillers— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 


Whitin Machine “Works. 


Qulll Cleanere— 
Terrell Machine Co. 

Receptacies— 
Beonomy Baler Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


ecls— 

Cocker Machinery & Foun Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Frank Mossberg Corp. 


itinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


Ring Spinning Frames— 
les & Jenks Machine Co. 
. & B. American Machine Co. 
Textile nery Co 
Whitin Machine 


orks. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Ring Travelers— 
Traveler Co. 
— — aveler Co 
S. Ring Traveler Co 
Roe 
W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
The Whitin Machine Works. 
oonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc 
co-Lowell Shops. 
uthern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Finishing Machi 


nery Co. 

Rolis (Metal)— 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Rolls (Rubber)— 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Rolls (Wood)— 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Washburn. 

Reller Bearings— 

Charlies Bond Company 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

Roving Cans and Boxes— 
Denison Mfg. Co. 

Rogers Fibre Co 

Roving Machinery— 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Saddies— 

T¥ixon Lubricating Co 

Sanitary Equipment— 

Vogel Co., Joseph A. 

Sanitary Fountains— 

See Drinking Fountains. 

Scales— 

Fairbanks. Morse & Co. 

Scallop Machines— 

Merrow Machine Co. 

Scouring Powders— 

Bosson & Lane 
Ford, J. B. Co. 
National Products Co. 

Scrubbing and Cleaning Powders— 
The Denison Mfg. Co. 

Sesquicarbonate of Soda— 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

Section Beam Heads— 

Frank Mossbere Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 

Selling Agents— 

Woodward. Baldwin & Co. 
Deering. Milliken & Co. 
Reeves Bros. 

Selling Agents (Cotton 
Amory. Browne & Co. 
Curran & Barry. 
Deering. Milliken & Co. 

. Langley & Co 

. Evans & Co. 
Reeves Bros 
Wellington. Beare & 

Sewing Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


Goods) — 


Sewing Machines and Suppilies— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Shafting, Hangers, Etc. 
Power Transmission Machinery 
Shafting— 
Faftnir Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 
Shear Grindere— 
B. S. Roy & Son Co. 
Shell Rolie— 
Washburn. 
Sheli Stitch Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Short Center Drives— 
B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Shutties— 
Jas. H. Billington Co. 
David Brown Co. 
Lowell Shuttie Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Shambow Co. 
L. 8S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
The J. H. Williams Co. 
U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Silk Yarns (Artificial)— 
American Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. Co 
Duplan Silk Corp. 
Imperial Rayon Co. 
Industrial Fibre Co. 
Silent Chain Drive— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Singeing Machinery— 
HK. W utterworth & Sons Co. 
Finishing Machinery Ce. 
Sizing Machines— 
Charlies B. Johnson 
Sizing Starches, Gumse— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
Arabol Mig. Co 
Hart Products Corp. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Sizing Compounds— 
Arnold. Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lane 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corp. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
Hart Products Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
John P. Marston & Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Slashers— 
Charlies B. Johnson 
Slashers Combs— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Bntwistile 
Steel Heddle Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Softeners (Cotton, 
Arabol Mfg. Ce 
Arnold, Hoffmsn & Co., Ineo. 
Bosson & Lan«e. 
General Dyestuff Co 
F. Houghton & 
National Oi] Products ‘Co., Inc. 
Seydel Chemisal Co., The. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chem’cal Products Corp. 
U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 
Softeners— 
Arnold. Ho’tman & Co., Ine. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
National Oj] Products Co., Inc. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Skewers— 
Daid Brown Co. 
Courtney, The Dana 8S. Co. 
T. Bntwistle Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Siashers and Equipment— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Soaps— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold. Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Nationa! Oil! Products Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Seda Ash— 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Softeners (Oj!)— 
Bosson & Lane. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
National Oj! Products Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Spindies— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ince 
Spindle Repatrere— 
Collins Bros. Co. 


inc. 


37 

Washburn. 

Baston & Burnham Machine Cs. 

Roy, B. 8S. & Son Co. 

William Sellers & CR: = 

T. B. Wood's Sons 

Hangers (Shaft)— Co 

Bond Company 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

H. W. 

Carrier 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 

K nottere— 


od 
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Fournier & Lemoine. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Spinning Frame Saddies— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Spinning Frame Top Rolis (Wood)— 
Washburn. 
Spinning Rings— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Spoolse— 
—David Brown Co. 
Courtney, The Dana 8. Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Steel Heddle Mig. Co. 
. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
Sprockets— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 


Sprockets, Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Spoolers— 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Spinning Tapes— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Squeeze Rolis— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Starch— 
Arnold, Hoffman Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Re ning Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Stencil Machines— 
A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 
Stencil Papers— 
A. 4. Bradley Mfg. Co. 
Stripper Cards— 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Switch Boxes— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Tanks— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tape— 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Temperature Regulators— 
American Schaeffer & Budenberg Corp. 
Textile Castings— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Textile Machinery Speciaities— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Textile Soda— 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Co. 
Temples— 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Textile Apparatus (Fabrice)— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Henry lL. Scott & Co. 
Textile Dryere— 
American Moistening Co. 
Top Beams— 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 


Ashwo 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


Top Rolis For Spinning Frames— 
Washburn. 
Trademarking Machines— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Transfer Stamps— 
Kaumagraph Co. 


Transmission Beitse— 
Jas: H. Billington Co. 
JSharles Bond Company 
Bdward R. Ladew Co. 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


“ransmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's T. B. & Sons Co. 

Tollete— 

Vogel, Jos. A. Co. 

Tranemission Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

Trucks (Mill)— 
Gowers Fibre Co. 

. T. Lane & Bros. 

Trucks For Pin Boards— 
Washburn. 

Tubes (Paper)— 

Sonoco Products Co. 

Turbines (Steam)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Twister Rings— 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 

Twisting Machinery— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Twisting Tapes— 

Barber Mfg. Co. 

Underwear Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

Ventilating Apparatus— 
American Moistening Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Ventilating Fanse— 

B. F. Perkins & Son.. Inc. 

Warpers— 

Barber-Colman Co. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation. 

Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

T. C. Wntwistie Co. 

Warp Dressing— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Boson & Lane. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hart Products Corp. 
BE. F. Houvehton & Co 
National O11 Products Co. 
Sevdel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons 
Warp Stop Motion— 
Draner Corn. 
Hopedale Mfe. Co. 
R. Warp Stop Co. 

Tyina Machinery— 
Rarher-Colman Co. 

Warver Sheli— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co 

Warpers (Silk or Rayon)— 
Sitpp Machine Co. 

Washers (FIbre)— 

Rogers Fihre Co 

Waete Reclaiming Machinery— 
Sacn-Towell Shone 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. Inc 

Warte Preaaes— 

Rater Co 

Water Controllina Anvaratus— 
Rodnev Machine Co. 

Water Wheelse— 
Allia-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


LICKERINS REWOUN D 


rth 


Weighting Compounds— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
Hart Products Corp 
Marston, Jno. P. 
National Oil Products Co 
Jacques Wolf & Co 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons. inc. 
Well Drillers— 
Sydnor Pump and Well Co. 
W hizzers— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
W inders— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco- Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Winders (Skein)— 
Sipp Machine Co. 


Windows— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co 


Window Guarde— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Wire Partitione— 


Wrenches— 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Yardage Clocks— 
T. C. Bntwistle Co. 
Yarne— 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
Mauney-Steel Co. 
Yarn Tension Device— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Yarn Pressee— 
Beonomy Baler Co. 
Yarn Testing Machines— 
H. L. Scott & Co. 


PROOF 


Direct Motor Connected——————Completely Inclosed Chambers 
“JUST WHAT EVERY YARN MILL NEEDS” 


This yarn 
balin press is wun- 
questionably the last 
word In baling press 
development. 

Chamber completely 
inclosed—no 
The chamber is made 
up of four sets of 
doors, so that the ends 
of the chamber open 
as well as the sides. 
The four doors, how- 
ever, lock at two cor- 
ners by a very simple 
locking device. 

This new yarn press 
produces a bale 36” 
one by 24 wide, of 12 
to 15 cubic feet, weigh- 
ing about four hun- 
dred pounds and over. 
making it possible to 
produce bales 24 to 36 
inches deep, weighin 
from two hun bi 
fifty to four hundred 
pounds and over. 
Chamber five feet 
deep. ulpped with 
a directly connected 
electric motor capable 
of pulling up to 10 
horse torque, alternat- 
ing current 2 
phase, 50 or 60 cycle, 
220 or 550 volt. 


well as the sides, 
swing out independ- 
ently, leaving all four 
sides of the bale ex- 


posed. 
We should like very 


this Hconom 
factory service. 


operation. 


much indeed to confer 
with you regarding 


yarn press, and assure you that you would receive satis- 
The users of press are well satisfied with this yarn 
press, because it is convenient to load with great pressure and ra in 
Very substantially constructed. 


ECONOMY BALER CO. 


Ann Arbor, Mich 
Dept. S. T. 


rothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 


factory. We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


Is ALL STEEL YARN 
le 
> 
(| q The end doors as 
| 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Specify 
‘“UCP”’ on your 


Requisitions 


These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 
manded by the Leading Textile 
Mills 


Dyestuffs Softeners 
Oils 


Sizes Chemicals 


Unitep Cuemicat Propucts 
CORPORATION 


importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 

Southern Office Charlotte, N. C. 

Pawtucket, R. 1. Norwalk, Conn. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Textile Chain Drives 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y., U. S. A. 


There is a Morse Engineer near you 


ATLANTA, GA., 702 Candler Bidg., 
Earl F. Scott & Co.; BALTIMORH, 
MD., 1402 Lexington Bldg.: BIRMING- 
HAM, ALA., Moore-Handley Hdwe. 
Co.; BOSTON, MASS., 141 Milk S8St.; 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., 404 Commercial 
Bank Bidg.; CHICAGO, ILL., 112 W. 
Adams St.: CLEVELAND, OHIO, 421 
Engineers Blidg.; DENVER, COLO., 
211 Ideal Bidg.; DETROIT, MICH., 
7601 Central Ave.; LOUISVILLE, KY.., 
516 W. Main St., E. D. Morton Co.; 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 413 Third St., 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co.; NEW OR- 


LEANS,. LA., 521 Baronne St., A. M 
Lockett Co.: NEW YORK, N. Y., 6° 
Church St.: OMAHA, NEB., 727 W. « 
W. Bide., D. H. Braymer uipmen' 
Co.: PHILADELPHIA, PA.., 3 Pew- 
ples Bank Bldg.; PITTSBURGH, PA., 
Westinghouse Bldg.; SAN FRANCIS. 
CO.. CALIF... Monadnock Bldg.; 
LOUIS. MO., 21387 Railway Exohan«c+ 
Ridge.: TORONTO, 2, ONT., Canad 
50 Front St.. EB., Strong-Scott Miz 
Co.: WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, Can- 
ada. Dufferin St., Strong-Scott Mfg 
Co. 


PRINTING? 


RULED FORMS? 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTER HEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


BILL HEADS FACTORY FORMS 
STATEMENTS INVOICES 
PAY ROLL ENVELOPES 


Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head 


LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 


MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
22 WEST TRADE ST. Phone 342 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


You Receive Seventeen (17) Years of Practical Printing Experience 


Oblong Basket 


LANE 


Patent Steel Frame 


Canvas Mill Baskets 


Have established an enviable reputa- 
tion among mill men for economy 
and uniformly satisfactory service. 


Made oblong, square or round, with or 
without taper. Some are perforated 
for steaming, others mounted on 
sturdy thread-guard casters. All are 
perfectly smooth inside. 


W. T. Lane & Brothers 


Originators and Manufacturers of 
Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


-~ 
— 
ZSILENT 
MORSE DRIVES 
i 
SSS 
ool. 


SUUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Guns CHARLOYVE 


From the Blue Ridge Mountains 
comes the best oak bark for tan- 
ning, which is used exclusively in 
our tanneries to produce the highest 
grade leather for belting. 


Makers of Leather Belting Since 1894 


(harlotte Leather ling Company 


DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


“ATLAS BRAND” 


EMERY FILLETING 


**The New Flexible’’ 


**Needs no ‘Damping 


Stocks in TRADE MARK The Standard 
Boston, Mass., Card-Grinding 
and the South Medium 


GUARANTEED “A” QUALITY 
THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 


| Used the wide world o’er, like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


Supplied by the 
Principal Supply 
ouses 


DRONSFIELD’S 
SALES AGENCY §& 


232 Summer Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


LEIGH & BUTLER,' 
Managing Agents 


& 
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K= 
Rn Barber Spinning & Twister Tapes \, 
NY 
RK It pays to specify BARBER tape when renewing Ny, 
KN your tape supply. QUALITY, the outstanding y 
feature, is emphasized. But you get this QUALI- 
IK TY combined with fair prices and years of “know- / 
JX ing how” all put together. Standards from which \Y, 
IX 
N we do not shift assure you of satisfactory service \y 
IN year in and year out. Pioneers as spinning and Y 
IX twister tape makers we still maintain our enviable VY, 
IN reputation as “Spinning Tape Specialists.” Made \Y, 
A in the South for Southern Spinners. V 
BARBER MFG. COMPANY 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
A 
SPINNING & TWISTING TAPES 


Save 50 per cent. operative power 


Produce more even yarn 
TAPE-DRIVEN TWISTERS 


COLLINS BROTHERS MACHINE COMPANY, Pawtucket, R. |. 
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